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A  LITTLE  JOURNEY  TO 
NORTHERN  WILDS 


EVER  since  our  earliest  schooldays,  when  we  learned 
in  geography  of  Hudson  Bay  and  in  history  of  how  the 
intrepid  explorer  Hudson  found  in  it  both  his  monu- 
ment and  his  grave,  most  of  us,  doubtless,  have  longed 
to  visit  the  lone  places  of  the  North,  notably  that 
region  in  which  the  trappers  and  traders  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  still  find  the  precious  furs. 

The  very  mention  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
seems  to  make  one  feel  like  wandering  off  and  away 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  suggests  frozen  brooks 
along  whose  courses  bits  of  steel  mark  the  trapper's 
path;  stockades  in  the  wilderness,  outside  which  the 
wolves  howl,  while  within,  the  Indian  and  the  half- 
breed  barter  furs  for  ammunition  and  guns.  And  so 
let  us  make  a  journey  into  the  wilds,  where  not  alone 
the  trappers,  but  sportsmen  too,  are  at  work. 

All  of  the  northern  part  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land might  properly  be  embraced  in  such  a  journey,  but 
northwest  Canada  has  become  so  civilized  that  we 
shall  rest  content  with  a  visit  to  the  colony  of  New- 
foundland, in  which  Labrador — that  vast  eastern 
peninsula,  part  of  which  is  Canada's,  and  part  a  portion 
of  the  island  colony — can  be  included. 
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We  start  on  our  travels  in  the  fall,  that  we  may 
take  part  in  a  caribou  hunt  in  Newfoundland  in  the 
latter  part  of  October;  visit  a  whale  "fishery/7  as  it  is 
called,  at  Hawk's  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  to 
the  north;  then,  spending  the  winter  at  one  of  the 
"H.  B.  C."  posts,  return  to  Newfoundland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  new  year,  in  season  to  embark  with  the  seal 

hunters. 

CARIBOU  HUNTING 

To  REACH  the  heart  of  the  caribou  country  one  starting 
from  the  United  States  has  some  distance  to  go. 

Those  of  our  party  who  live  in  the  East  sail  from 
Boston,  whence  the  ocean  liners  bound  for  Liverpool 
proceed  by  way  of  Halifax  to  St.  John's,  the  capital  of 
Newfoundland.  At  St.  John's  the  travelers  do  not  tarry, 
for  the  railway  which  crosses  the  island  is  not  entirely 
reliable,  and  since  a  train  is  "in,"  they  board  it,  and  ride 
off  into  the  interior,  where  the  caribou  abound. 

Those  of  us  who  start  from  the  West  go  first  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec,  and  thence  by  rail,  out  across  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  till  we  come  to  North 
Sydney,  at  the  easternmost  tip  of  the  latter. 

From  here  a  miserable  steamer  conveys  us  across 
Cabot  Strait  to  Port-au-Basque,  on  Newfoundland 
Island.  The  passage,  though  one  of  only  ninety  miles, 
keeps  us  aboard  the  steamer  all  night.  A  Newfound- 
land storm  all  but  tosses  us  from  our  bunks  while  we  try 
to  sleep,  and  when  we  go  on  deck  in  the  morning  we 
find  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  heavy  fog.  A  spitting 
rain  is  falling  and  we  stand  about,  feeling  very  miser- 
able indeed  while  undergoing  a  searching  customs' 
examination. 
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Then  we  take  the  island  train  mentioned  above — at 
its  western  terminus,  however — and  in  a  poorly-heated 
car,  tired  and  sleepy  and  shivering,  speed  on  to  the 
caribou  country. 

By  and  by  we  enter  a  vast  district  which  has  been 
visited  by  fire,  the  largest  area  of  burnt  land  in  America. 
The  interior  of  Newfoundland,  consisting  of  forests,  was 
swept  by  a  fire  some  years  ago,  which  left  only  mile  upon 
mile  of  blackened  trees,  with  an  occasional  white  limb 
from  which  the  bark  has  peeled.  Over  the  charred 
trees  the  fire-weed  has  climbed  and  trailed,  and  now  in 
the  late  autumn,  covers  everything  with  its  rose- 
colored  blossoms. 

As  we  ride  through  these  "barrens,"  as  they  are  called, 
we  catch  ourselves  quoting  lines  learned  in  the  school- 
room: 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 

One  of  us,  as  the  party  passed  through  Nova  Scotia 
-that  "New  Scotland'7  where  so  many  folk  of 
Scotch  descent  are  still  to  be  met — purchased  in  a  shop 
at  Antigonish  a  copy  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and 
he  now  reads  aloud  the  description  of  that  memorable 
deer-hunt. 

The  reading  over,  we  begin  to  catch  snatches  of  a  con- 
versation between  some  men  across  the  aisle  from  us,  and 
it  does  not  take  us  long  to  perceive  that  one  of  the  party 
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is  a  famous  caribou  hunter  of  the  island.  He  is  giving 
some  newcomers  pointers  on  the  hunting  of  caribou, 
and  we  beg  to  be  included  in  his  audience.  He  receives 
our  advances  with  true  Newfoundland  friendliness, 
and,  continuing  his  recital,  turns  directly  to  the  chase. 
Caribou?  Yes,  indeed,  there  are  lots  of  caribou  up 
here.  Sometimes  in  October  the  animals  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cross  the  tracks  of  the  miserable  little 

island  railway  in 
mighty  herds,  just 
as  buffalo  crossed 
the  tracks  of  our 
great  transconti- 
nental lines  in  the 
sixties.  At  How- 
ley's  we  may  see 
this,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to ;  but  the 
hamlet  is  in  pro- 
scribed territory, 
where  one  may 
not  shoot.  About 
it  is  the  island's 
only  game  pre- 
serve, but  even  there  partridge  may  be  brought  down 
with  one's  gun,  and  sometimes  a  hunter  makes  a  mis- 
take and  brings  down  larger  game. 

Our  new  friend  tells  us  that  there  is  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  dollars  for  shooting  a  caribou  out  of  bounds 
or  season,  but  he  adds  that  perhaps  we,  being  Ameri- 
cans, should  not  mind  having  to  pay  it.  All  New- 
foundlanders remember  the  case  of  a  certain  American 
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who  was  bound  to  have  a  caribou,  whether  or  no,  and 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  one  deliberately  and  before 
witnesses,  then  walked  over  to  the  nearest  community 
and  stated  his  intention  to  take  it  out.  The  magis- 
trate  of  the 
county,  im- 
pressed with  his 
nerve  and  his 
American  pocket- 
book,  actually 
went  out  to  meet 
him  and  collect 
the  fine,  rather 
than  arrest  the 
man,  as  he  would 
have  done  with 
another. 

The  true  sports- 
man, our  hunter 
states,  stalks  his 

caribou,  camping  out  at  night  and  shooting  him,  then 
bringing  the  meat  in  to  the  railway. 

The  law  says  that  one  shall  not  leave  any  of  the  flesh 
back  in  the  country  behind  him,  to  do  so  being  wasteful. 

There  are  two  open  seasons  for  caribou.  From  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  July  31  no  one  may  kill  them.  From  Aug- 
ust 1  to  September  30  they  are  legally  game.  From 
October  1  to  October  20  there  is  another  closed  season, 
to  allow  for  the  mating.  After  that  the  chase  may  go  on 
again.  We  have  arrived  just  in  time,  for  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  finest  hunting  is  to  be  had. 

No  dogs  may  be  used  in  hunting  caribou.      The 
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animals  shall  not  be  shot  down  while  crossing  a 
pond;  nor  shall  they  be  killed  with  an  ax,  or  in  fact 
with  anything  but  firearms.  If  our  guide  should 
catch  us  at  any  tricks  and  report  us,  he  would  be 
given  half  the  fine  we  should  have  to  pay. 

Game-wardens,  we  learn,  are  scattered  about,  but 
there  is  not  a  fiftieth  of  the  number  there  should  be. 
We  shall  separate  into  small  parties  of  two  or  three 

in  the  woods,  scat- 
tering  through 
the  broad  forests 
in  order  that  all 
may  have  better 
chances  at  the 
game.  A  party 
composed  entire- 
ly of  novices  must 
have  two  guides, 
while  those 
groups  in  which 
there  are  men 
used  to  the  chase 
need  but  a  single 
guide  each.  This 
man  must  be  paid  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  day, 
according  to  his  grade.  The  guides,  we  are  advised,  are 
very  well  graded  as  to  skill. 

A  guide  is  expected  to  work  from  daylight  till  dark, 
and  to  be  ready  for  more  work  at  any  time  of  the  night. 
The  actual  work  of  the  camp  begins  at  dawn  and  even 
in  the  night  he  must  rise  to  keep  up  the  fires  and  the 
like.  Each  man  carries  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
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sixty  pounds,  preferring  to  carry  a  large  load  rather 
than  make  two  trips.  Enough  food  must  be  "toted'' 
to  the  camp  at  the  outset  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
coming  out  again  for  an  additional  supply. 

Famous  among  the  caribou  guides  are  Baxter  Stroud 
of  Alexander  Bay;  Burton,  another  young  fellow  of 
the  same  place,  and  Robert  Paxton,  when  one  can  find 
him.  All  three  of  these  are  canoe  men.  Then  there  is 
Matthew  Mitchell,  of  Bay  d'Espoir,  a  Mic-Mac  Indian, 
who  goes  as  a  guide  in  the  summer.  He  promises  good 
trout  as  well  as  caribou,  and  takes  one  into  a  terri- 
tory not  so  much  worked  over  as  the  Gaffs  Topsails, 
the  most  popular  hunting-grounds. 

The  line  of  the  railway,  in  fact,  is  so  thoroughly  shot 
over  that  a  hunter  himself  is  not  secure  against  occa- 
sional bullets,  among  those  coming  from  all  directions. 

Gaffs  Topsails,  we  find,  is  the  most  frequented  region 
of  all,  both  for  camping  and  for  hunting.  How- 
ley's  is  the  nearest  station  to  this.  For  hunting  with 
the  camera  —  the  best  sort  of  hunting,  after  all,  this 
region  is  ideal.  Hunters  who  know  the  country  may 
here  traverse  a  circle  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  here  we 
leave  the  train,  to  find  our  eastern  friends  and  our 
guides  awaiting  us.  Separating  into  groups,  we  start 
for  the  woods. 

Our  particular  group  has  a  canoe,  a  light-weight  one ; 
this  must  be  "brought  in"  later.  We  take  turns  help- 
ing the  guide  carry  our  supplies  and  equipments.  We 
have  brought  with  us  coffee,  tea,  and  bacon,  the 
camper's  stand-by;  we  trust  to  our  guns  for  other 
meat;  caribou,  black  bear,  and  brown  bear  may  be 
expected,  at  least.  The  rest  of  the  food  we  have  se- 
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IN  CAMP 


selected  according  to  our  individual  tastes,  and  what 
we  can  use  of  it  will  depend  on  the  cooking  ability 
of  our  guide. 

We  are  "shooting"  late  in  the  season,  and  so  need  a 
collapsible  stove,  and  our  tent  is  fitted  with  a  hole  for 
the  stove-pipe.  Other  groups  of  us  have  kerosene 
stoves,  which  serve  as  well.  A  kerosene  stove  saves 
the  cutting  of  wood  and  gives  out  no  smoke  to  scare 
off  the  game. 

Of  course  we  are  not  exacting  as  to  our  outfit.  Two 
English  gentlemen,  not  so  long  since,  went  out  after 
caribou,  taking  with  them  two  men  just  to  carry  a  bath 
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tub.  This,  obviously,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the 
innumerable  pools  of  water  about  permit  of  our  taking 
a  dip  whenever  we  choose.  A  light  bucket  or  two ;  a 
few  kitchen  utensils,  including  a  round  kettle  in  which 
to  cook  various  things  and  a  bread  bake-pot  (for  we 
prefer  carrying  this  to  having  to  depend  entirely  upon 
hardtack)  and  a  canvas  bucket  for  bearing  water  in, 
this  of  American  cotton  duck,  are  on  our  list.  Regu- 
lar outfits  are  gotten  up  for  this  hunt  by  a  New  York 
concern.  A  light  silkeen  tent  is  often  included  in  these. 
Naturally,  everything  taken  with  us  is  gauged  accord- 
ing to  "fighting  weight."  We  expect  to  allow,  say  ten 
pounds  to  the  tent  and  five  or  six  to  the  fly,  eighty 
pounds  to  "grub,"  as  the  guide  terms  it,  and  so  on, 
possibly  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  all.  This  would 
be  considered  a  light  load  for  two  guides,  as  the 
hunters  take  turns  at  carrying  the  guns. 

The  Gaffs  Topsails  country  is  full  of  comparatively 
open  spots,  and  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  a  suitable 
camping  place.  One  is  not  apt  to  lose  his  way  in  this 
region,  for  the  three  huge  mountains,  the  Topsails, 
serve  for  landmarks.  If  we  had  gone  to  the  caribou 
region  about  Spruce  Brook,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  have  found  the  territory  rather  covered  up, 
with  marshes  and  brooks  here  and  there,  and  guides 
more  important.  Also  at  Patrick's  Marsh,  another 
famous  hunting-ground,  we  should  have  needed  more 
guides. 

For  the  site  of  our  camp  we  select  a  copse  of  spruce, 
clearing  the  brush  away,  for  the  less  undergrowth  the 
better ;  in  the  morning,  when  things  are  wet  with  dew, 
we  understand  why,  for  it  is  most  disagreeable  to  have 
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one's  legs  drenched  the  first  step  taken  upon  leaving 
the  tent. 

We  now  set  up  our  tent,  in  size  ten  by  twelve  feet. 
If  we  had  had  two  guides,  as  some  of  the  other  groups 
have,  we  should  have  brought  with  us  a  smaller  tent  for 
them.  As  it  is,  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  with  us 
a  real  sportsman. 

Camping  out  in  the  Newfoundland  wilds  is  quite 
different  from  that  we  have  read  of  in  "Two  Little 
Savages"  and  other  books  for  boys.  It  is  downright 
hard  work,  but  exhilarating  work  nevertheless. 

Our  camp  in  order,  we  go  out  after  caribou. 

We  search  first  for  one  of  the  roads  in  the  marshes 
that  look  as  though  beaten  out  by  man,  but  are  made 
by  the  caribou,  which  form  a  great  trench,  as  it  were, 
in  the  marsh  when  passing  single  file  on  their  travels. 
Usually  an  old  doe  leads  the  procession  and  an  old  buck 
brings  up  the  rear,  with  some  hundreds  of  the  caribou 
between. 

Frazer,  an  island  photographer,  once  timed  a  moving 
herd,  and  found  them  to  be  a  full  half  hour  in  passing 
a  given  point.  In  this  case  the  herd  traveled  four  or 
five  abreast,  and  not  less  than  a  thousand  caribou  were 
seen. 

We  rise  in  camp  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  so  as  not  to 
be  out  before  the  game.  We  reach  the  runs  at  some- 
where near  ten.  Many  a  novice  at  the  sport  has  risen 
at  dawn  and  traveled  about  in  the  forest,  only  to  re- 
turn to  camp  for  breakfast  without  a  shot. 

We  -have  with  us  a  good  spy-glass,  and  with  this  we 
watch  the  "leads"  or  runs.  Then,  as  the  caribou  come 
down,  we  prepare  to  shoot  them. 
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AWAITING  A  SHOT 

If  we  ourselves  travel  about  much  in  the  caribou 
country,  the  animals  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  come 
on  our  tracks.  A  caribou  which  has  discovered  a 
human  trail  is  an  interesting  sight.  He  at  once  stands, 
lifts  his  hind  foot  and  smells  the  suspicious  tracks  to 
determine  the  scent.  Finding  them  to  be  those  of  a 
foe,  he  wheels  about,  and  back  he  goes,  right  over  his 
own  tracks,  feeling  that  these,  at  least,  are  safe. 

Hunters  of  course  take  advantage  of  this  habit  of  the 
caribou.  They  purposely  make  their  own  tracks  very 
clear  in  a  run  down  which  the  animals  have  recently 
passed,  then,  lying  in  ambush,  await  their  return, 
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and  at  the  moment  when  the  tracks  are  scented  have 
a  fine  opportunity  to  shoot. 

Too  many  caribou  are  killed  by  huntsmen  who  eat 
what  they  wish  of  the  flesh  and  leave  the  rest  to  spoil 
in  the  woods.  The  head  alone  is  preserved  by  such 
hunters. 

It  is  the  head  of  a  buck  which  we,  like  all  caribou 
hunters,  most  desire.  These  run  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  points;  occasionally  a  head  is  seen  with 
fifty-three  points.  The  exact  age  of  the  animal  cannot 
be  told  by  the  horns,  it  seems,  though  after  eight  years 
these  get  clubby,  and  an  experienced  hunter  can  make 
a  pretty  good  guess  as  to  how  old  the  buck  is. 

The  caribou  drop  the  great  set  of  horns  annually, 
when  the  new  come  to  replace  them.  The  old  antlers  are 
seldom  found,  for  the  mice  and  rats  destroy  them. 
Some  guides  declare  that  the  buck,  after  having 
dropped  his  antlers,  chews  them,  himself;  they  say 
that  one  will  often  see  the  marks  where  a  buck  has 
gone  round  and  round  a  place,  and  scattered  all  about 
morsels  of  horn. 

In  one  or  two  places  these  horns  have  been  seen  in 
numbers,  but  almost  invariably  they  have  been  locked 
together. 

The  fights  which  produce  these  interlocked  antlers 
usually  start  over  the  doe.  Once,  while  we  are  watch- 
ing for  a  shot,  we  see  an  old  buck  and  his  two  does 
coming  down,  close  to  where  we  are  hidden.  Suddenly 
he  straightens,  like  a  dog  on  a  point.  Then  out  of  the 
marsh  there  emerges  another  buck,  followed  by  no  less 
than  six  does. 

There  is  no  parley,  no  greeting.     As  the  two  meet. 
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up  they  rear,  without  provocation,  each  of  the  bucks 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  a  fight  ensues.  They  drive  one 
another  with  the  fore-leg,  striking  away  with  the  horns, 
till  the  older — he  that  is  followed  by  the  six  does — has 
slashed  the  other  off  and  beaten  him.  The  vanquished 
buck  slinks  away,  as  a  whipped  dog  might,  while  his 
two  does  join  the  six  in  the  train  of  the  victor. 

Another  time,  near  Til'  Cove  Bay,  we  witness  a  great 
fight.  The  caribou  are  veritably  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
skins  completely  riddled,  that  of  each  buck  by  the 
other. 

If  a  man  approaches  a  wounded  buck  which  cannot 
get  away,  the  animal  will  try  to  struggle  to  his  feet  to 
attack  him,  but  at  other  times  the  caribou  does  its 
best  to  escape. 

Occasionally,  we  learn  from  our  guide,  hunters  come 
to  harm.  They  tell  us  of  one  foolhardy  sportsman  who 
struck  at  a  buck  with  an  ax.  The  ax  broke  and,  not 
realizing  the  danger,  the  man  attempted  to  secure  the 
piece.  The  buck,  on  the  instant,  reared  up  on  his  hind 
feet  and  would  have  crushed  the  hunter  to  death  had 
not  the  latter' s  brother  shot  the  infuriated  creature 
down.  Nor  was  this  man  a  newcomer  to  the  caribou 
country,  but  a  guide  himself. 

Another  foolish  fellow  enveloped  his  head  in  a  deer 
skin  with  head  attached,  and  went  into  the  marsh,  in- 
tending to  represent  a  buck  with  antlers.  It  was  not 
very  long  before  an  old  buck  appeared,  and  but  for  the 
company  to  which  this  man  was  guide,  his  experiment 
would  have  ended  most  disastrously. 

Between  tales  such  as  these,  we  take  our  shots  at 
the  caribou.  We  have  not  been  attacked  by  the  buck 
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fever  as  yet;  sometimes  not  one's  first,  but  some 
subsequent,  more-to-be-prized  head  brings  this  on. 

We  have  many  an  interesting  talk  with  our  guide, 
as  we  tramp  through  the  marshes,  or  lie  beside  the  leads, 
or  sit  about  in  camp.  We  hear  of  fossils  which  have 
been  found  in  the  wild  interior  of  the  island,  for  ex- 
ample; discuss  the  pictures  of  caribou  owned  by  Mr. 
Frazer  of  St.  John's,  and  how  he  got  them;  and  learn 
much  about  the  caribou  lands. 

If  one  come  in  August  or  September  to  hunt  caribou, 
we  are  told,  it  is  better  to  take  the  west  coast,  i.  e.  to 
start  at  Port  au  Port  or  Bay  St.  John,  as  only  in  the 
very  late  season  does  one  get  caribou  at  Gaffs  Topsails 
or  St.  George's,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the 
passing.  In  the  summer  season,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  finds  them  on  the  Blue  Hills  and  the  points  of  land 
thereabout.  Fawns,  it  is  stated,  appear  in  June,  and 
they  form  interesting  studies,  too,  to  the  huntsman. 

Each  man  in  a  given  camp,  it  seems,  can  shoot  three 
bucks  and  one  doe,  and  no  more.  Heads  are  worth 
anywhere  from  twenty  dollars  to  a  hundred.  The 
Reids,  the  autocrats  of  the  island,  even  sold  one  once 
for  five  hundred  dollars. 

Natives  require  no  license  to  hunt  caribou ;  outsiders 
are  assessed  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars. 

There  are  all  manner  of  devices  employed  by  sports- 
men to  get  caribou.  Occasionally  hunters  will  build 
a  "gaze"  near  the  railway,  and  from  one  such,  despite 
the  law  limiting  the  number  to  be  taken,  two  men  are 
known  to  have  shot  sixteen  caribou  inside  of  two  hours 
—an  absolute  waste,  of  course. 

Our  American  sportsmen,  it  seems,  do  great  injury 
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in  shooting 
merely  for  the 
sake  of  the 
head.  These 
heads  are 
skinned,  salt- 
ed, and  pre- 
pared with 
alum  and 
mercury  poi- 
son  by  the 
guides. 

Our  guide 
tells  of  watch- 
ing a  buck, 
near  Howley, 
scraping  his 
horns.  The 
velvet  on 
these  casts 

about  the  middle  of  September  and  the  buck  hastens 
the  process  by  scraping  his  horns  against  some  handy 
stump.  At  the  end  of  the  prongs  are  the  blood  vessels 
which  give  nourishment  to  the  growing  horn,  but  the 
ends  of  these  vessels  terminate  in  what  seems  like  velvet. 

The  old  buck  in  question  had  a  number  of  does  with 
him.  He  would  march  proudly  down  to  the  pool  and 
there  look  into  the  water  as  into  a  mirror  to  see  where 
he  should  scrape  next  to  remove  the  velvet.  Then 
back  he  would  go  to  his  stump,  to  scrape  away  again, 
the  does  ever  at  his  heels.  Back  and  forth,  from  stump 
to  mirror  and  from  mirror  to  stump,  our  hero  marched, 
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till,  one  particularly  long  piece  rid  of,  he  retreated, 
evidently  content,  to  the  forest. 

The  telling  of  an  incident  of  this  sort  to  an  artist  for 
a  London  weekly  resulted  in  the  well-known  picture  of 
a  deer  admiring  himself  in  the  pool ;  but  the  deer  there 
has  his  head  to  one  side,  glancing  at  the  water  side- 
ways, instead  of  peering  directly  down,  as  the  animals 
always  do. 

Hunters  in  the  caribou  camps  frequently  pay  visits 
to  one  another.  Our  guide  tells  us  how,  on  one  such 
occasion,  the  host  of  a  camp  complained  to  him  that 
he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  a  good  head,  but  had 
taken  none.  Our  friend  promised  that  if  he  got  one  he 
would  send  it  to  the  man  provided  the  latter  paid  the 
expressage,  a  provision  which  was  gladly  accepted. 
That  very  day  he  secured  a  head,  and  sent  it  to  the 
man's  address.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  lat- 
ter had  died  on  his  way  home,  and  as  there  were  no 
direct  heirs,  the  state  of  New  York  sold  the  horns. 
The  executor,  however,  more  honest  than  most  of  those 
serving  the  state,  sent  our  friend  twenty  dollars  as 
recompense  for  it. 

Now  and  then,  while  on  the  caribou  hunt,  we  see 
beavers  at  work  on  their  dams — little  two-room  houses, 
the  lower  chamber  perfectly  dry.  The  beaver  to-day  is 
protected,  for  so  general  grew  the  chase  after  his  skin, 
that  he  came  very  near  to  extermination. 

Our  guide  tells,  one  evening,  how  he  and  another  man 
once  came  on  a  great  beaver  dam.  Our  friend  sent  his 
associate  back  for  more  men  to  help  take  the  prey.  The 
fellow  got  drunk  at  a  near-by  settlement,  however,  and 
while  in  that  condition  told  his  secret.  Others  were 
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quick  to  seize  the  chance,  and  while  our  friend  was 
sleeping,  in  camp,  they  came  in  and  killed  the  beavers. 

Now  and  then  on  our  wanderings  we  see  snipe.  So 
soon  as  hatched,  we  are  told,  the  young  of  these  birds 
scurry  off  for  food. 

In  short,  along  with  facts  about  caribou-hunting  we 
learn  ever  more  and  more  of  the  wild  things.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  the  islands'  touristry  system  were  just  half 
what  it  should  be,  that  more  of  our  friends  might  come 
and  enjoy. 

Especially  in  September  and  in  October,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  caribou  and  the  snipe,  grouse  and  cur- 
lew are  to  be  taken,  should  we  advise  them  to  come. 
To  hunt  on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  inland  lakes  and 
on  the  neighboring  White  Hills  Plain,  or,  dismounting 
at  Deer  Lake  Station  on  the  Upper  Humber  River, 
would  be  a  rare  treat  indeed.  Three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  capital,  at  St.  Patrick's  Brook,  one 
can  actually  see  the  caribou  crossing  the  tracks  of  the 
railway,  going  south  in  September,  north  in  May,  and 
then  the  hunting  is  fine. 

Nor  is  the  sportsman  the  only  one  who  goes  caribou- 
hunting.  As  we  tramp  the  wilderness  we  meet  other 
types  of  folk.  Now  and  then  the  great  American  out- 
door magazines  will  send  a  man  up  into  the  Newfound- 
land wilderness  just  to  get  a  caribou  story,  the  expenses 
for  which  bit  of  "game"  will  run  close  to  three  hundred 
dollars.  In  coat  of  plaid,  blue  sweater,  and  slouch 
hat,  pipe  in  mouth,  these  men  come  upon  us,  stopping 
to  chat,  first  of  where  to  find  caribou;  then  of  other 
camps  and  guides  they  have  met. 

There  are  six  pair  of  moose  on  the  island,  they  tell  us. 
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These,  however,  are  protected  and  so  not  open  to  chase. 
They  draw  our  attention,  too,  to  the  fact  that  even  on 
the  postage  stamps  of  Newfoundland  the  caribou 
figures,  the  green  four-cent  variety  showing  a  hunter 
beside  a  fallen  animal. 

Then  they  give  us  a  warning.     In  the  carpet  shops 

of  the  capital, 
caribou  heads  are 
on  sale,  the  gov- 
ernment allowing 
a  pretty  trick  to 
be  played  upon 
the  tourist.  One 
buys  the  heads 
and  takes  them 
with  him,  or  ex- 
presses  them 
home,  presum- 
ably. At  the  bor- 
der, however,  the 
customs  officials 
state  that  only  a 
native  or  one  pos- 
sessing the  fifty- 
STRINGING  UP  dollar  hunter's 

license  can   take 

out  the  caribou  head  or  horns,  and  unless  we  wish  to 
pay  this  sum  for  our  trophy,  it  is  confiscated  by  the 
Crown. 

In  the  museum  over  the  post  office  at  St.  John's 
there  are  some  good  specimens  of  the  caribou,  which 
our  informants  say  we  must  not  miss  seeing,  and  in 
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the  photograph  shops  the  stranger  is  offered  excellent 
snapshots  of  the  animal,  for  but  thirty  or  forty  cents 
apiece,  that  make  satisfactory  souvenirs. 

In  the  season — at  any  time  from  October  20  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  or  from  July  31  to  October  1,  caribou  stories 
are  quite  the  vogue,  and  these  men  tell  us  that  we  shall 
do  well,  upon  reaching  St.  John's,  to  hunt  out  old  Sir 
William  Whitway,  eighty  years  of  age,  and  one  Emer- 
son, an  engineer,  who  gather  quite  an  audience  in  the 
evenings  to  harken  to  their  tales,  though  the  deer 
stories  of  Mr.  Seleater  of  St.  John's  are  accounted 
quite  the  best. 

So  the  days — and  the  nights — pass,  out  here  in  the 
wilderness,  till  we  feel  we  have  had  our  fill  of  caribou 
hunting. 

October  is  drawing  to  a  close;  those  who  come 
through  the  woods  tell  how,  up  at  the  north,  the  ice- 
bergs are  already  beginning  to  close  to  navigation  the 
"tickles,"  or  fiords  leading  in  from  the  sea;  and  if  we 
would  get  on  to  Labrador  this  autumn,  we  had  best  be 
on  the  move. 

We  arrange,  therefore,  to  break  camp.  Some  of  the 
things  we  no  longer  need  we  pack  to  ship  home.  Others 
we  sell  to  our  guide,  who  will  sell  them  next  spring  to 
some  other  sportsman,  at  a  big  profit.  Returning  to 
Howley's  then,  we  take  the  train  for  St.  John's. 

Here  in  a  little  hotel  whose  specialty  seems  to  be  cod- 
fish and  toast  for  the  three  meals  of .  the  day,  and  in 
which  there  are  no  keys  to  our  rooms — the  people  rely- 
ing on  the  fact  that  one  cannot  get  off  the  island  ex- 
cept by  the  regular  boats,  which  are  watched  when  a 
robbery  has  occurred — we  await  the  boat  for  the  north. 
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The  vessel  on  which  we  embark  is  interesting,  as 
being  the  most  northerly  steamer  in  the  Atlantic  ser- 
vice, in  the  western  hemisphere.  If  one  would  get 
beyond  Nain,  which  is  the  northermost  end  of  its 
course,  he  must  hire  a  boat  of  his  own. 

The  vessel  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  government 
to  carry  the  mails  to  the  innumerable  cod-fishermen 
on  the  route,  to  the  mission  hospitals  at  two  or  three 
points  on  the  coast,  to  the  missionaries  at  Hopedale 
and  Nain,  and  to  the  fur-trappers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
posts.  Then,  too,  it  has  a  physician  aboard  who  at- 
tends to  the  sick  at  each  stop. 

On  this  voyage  we  find  the  boat  dropping  anchor  off 
even  the  smallest  fishery  settlement,  and  while  the 
dory  is  sent  ashore  with  the  mail  many  of  these  fisher- 
men come  out  in  their  "punts"  to  chat  with  us,  or  beg 
old  newspapers  and  learn  the  news  from  below. 

We,  however,  are  anxious  to  engage  in  a  chase  after 
whales,  which  they  tell  us  are  just  now  plentiful  at 
Hawk's  Harbor,  and  so  we  await  with  great  eagerness 
the  stop  at  that  point. 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  WHALES 

WHO  of  us,  crossing  the  ocean  by  one  of  the  more 
northerly  lines  of  steamers,  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of 
excitement  when  the  cry  has  gone  down  the  long 
promenade  deck:  " Whales  to  leeward!"  And  who 
has  not  longed,  for  a  closer  view  of  the  monster  that 
must  be  doing  the  spouting  visible  far  off  where  sky 
and  water  meet,  a  little  fountain  of  white  against  the 
blue! 
We  ourselves  have  long  felt  the  keenest  desire  actu- 
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|  WHALERS— NEW  STYLE  AND  OLD 

ally  to  take  part  in  a  chase  after  whales,  and  have  often 
wished  we  might  have  visited  Nantucket  in  the  days 
when  she  was  famous  as  a  center  of  the  whaling-indus- 
try. The  whaling-grounds  of  the  far  North  have  always 
seemed  quite  outside  our  world,  and  so  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  unreality  that  we  find  ourselves  steaming  toward 
Hawk's  Harbor,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  off  which 
whales  are  taken  to-day.  We  are  at  last  to  see  what 
sport  there  may  be  in  the  pursuit  of  these  monsters  of 
the  deep ! 

A  "whale-factory"  is  to  be  our  home,  temporarily. 
It  is  like  all  other  whale-factories  on  this  seaboard — a 
white-painted  building,  the  roof  of  which  slopes  slightly 
from  a  ridge  in  the  center.  All  about  us  a  plat- 
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form  extends  to  the  sea,  or  to  the  lonely  rocks  of  the 
Labrador.  Out  in  the  harbor  there  are  more  rocks 
still,  of  a  pinkish  granitic  formation — the  oldest  rocks, 
geologists  tell  us,  in  all  the  world. 

Where  the  platform  comes  to  an  end,  several  shanties 
have  been  erected,  for  divers  purposes,  and  we  saunter 
over  to  these  and  gaze  out  to  sea,  awaiting  the  whale- 
boats  and  fighting  mosquitoes!  Hawk's  Harbor  is  a 
dreary  place,  consisting  mainly  of  the  whale-factory. 

At  last  comes  our  turn.  A  steamer  that  has  lately 
brought  in  one  of  the  monsters  is  ready  to  put  off,  and 
we  go  aboard  her.  Just  a  black-painted  hulk  she 
seems — quite  different  from  the  vessels  one  reads  of  in 
"Peter  the  Whaler"  and  the  "New  Bedford  Tales/' 
On  her  single  deck  are  the  try-works,  and  below  are  the 
cabin  and  bunks,  and  a  great  space  in  which  the  oil  is 
stored.  But,  uninteresting  as  she  is,  we  are  glad  to  be 
on  board. 

The  sun  shines  down  full  and  warm  on  the  ice-filled 
seas,  melting  some  of  the  ice-sherds  that  cover  the  water 
where  a  berg  has  broken  up  but  recently.  Out  against 
the  blue  sky-line  we  can  distinguish  more  bergs,  and 
ever  more ;  like  white  clouds,  playing  with  the  horizon, 
they  seem  to  us.  We  remember  how  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  ferry,  white  clouds  used  to  be  pointed  out, 
again  and  again,  to  the  credulous,  as  so  many  distant 
icebergs. 

However,  it  is  not  in  icebergs  but  in  whales  that  we 
are  specially  interested  now. 

We  may  have  to  go  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  on 
our  voyage,  the  captain  informs  us ;  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  the  whales  are  found  as  close  in  as  thirty 
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miles  from  here.  The  whale  is  the  king-fish  of  this 
region,  and  an  old  English  statute  makes  it  the  prize  of 
the  king,  whensoever  it  be  taken  on  British  shores. 
Edward  VII,  however,  has  no  need  of  so  many  of  these 
giant  animals,  and  so  kindly  consents  that  his  subjects 
on  the  Labrador  take  them,  if  they  can. 

Our  crew  is  not  a  large  one,  consisting  of  ten  men, 
all  told — alert,  one  and  all,  for  a  sign  of  whales.  It  is 
fascinating,  this  scanning  of  the  ocean — just  the  blue  of 
the  sea  and  the  white  of  the  bergs  to  be  seen,  and  far 
back  to  landward  the  bluer  blue  of  the  coast. 

Of  a  sudden  there  is  a  cry  from  the  lookout,  "Off  to 
the  windward  i" 

We  look  off  to  the  windward  and  see  nothing  more 
than  sky  and  water. 

Then  suddenly,  up  from  the  water's  surface,  rises  a 
fountain  of  snowy  white — up,  and  then,  curving  over, 
falling  back  into  the  sea.  Sure  enough,  a  whale  is 
"blowing." 

All  speed  is  made  by  the  steamer  to  the  place. 

Meantime  careful  watch  is  being  kept  of  the  spot 
where  those  blowings  reappear  at  intervals  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  Maybe,  now  that  we  have  sighted 
one  whale,  others  will  appear  in  rapid  succession,  for 
whales  are  sociable  animals,  and  usually  travel  in 
schools. 

Now  the  "geyser"  again  begins  to  play.  The  bum- 
gun,  a  diminutive  cannon  out  in  the  prow  of  our  boat, 
is  fired,  and  there  shoots  through  the  air  a  peculiar- 
looking  missile,  much  like  a  gigantic  bullet.  A  bullet  is 
what  it  really  is,  too,  but  in  size  it  far  exceeds  those 
used  in  war.  Entering  the  whale's  body,  it  explodes, 
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whereupon  the  dead  animal  arises  to  the  water's  surface 
and  may  be  dealt  with  as  desired. 

Whaling  to-day  is  quite  different  from  that  of  olden 
times. 

Not  that  there  is  no  longer  any  of  the  old-time  whal- 
ing, of  course.  Here  and  there  vessels  still  go  out  on 
the  Labrador,  with  their  decks  crowded  with  little 
dories,  or  "punts"  as  they  are  called  on  this  coast,  and 
in  the  prow  of  each  is  a  bum-gun.  Then  when  the 

whale  is  sighted 
and  brought  with- 
in range,  the  har- 
poon is  fired  into 
the  monster. 

Through  the 
museums  har- 
poons are  familiar 
even  to  those  of 
us  who  dwell  in- 
land. Like  a  long 
ON  THE  DOCK  i  T  o  n  bar  they 

seem,   having   at 

one  end  an  eyelet  of  iron  to  which  the  rope  is  attached, 
and  at  the  other  a  spearlike  point.  The  latter,  work- 
ing on  a  pivot,  enters  the  whale  like  a  barbed  arrow, 
and  then,  as  the  wounded  creature  starts  on  its  wild 
dash  away,  opens  up  and  holds  fast  to  its  frame. 

What  a  chase  it  is  then,  with  the  whale  towing  the 
boat  along  at  the  rate  of  who  can  tell  how  many  miles 
a  minute !  As  a  rule  the  creature's  first  impulse  is  to 
dive  down  and  then  be  off,  and  as  he  does  so  the  rope 
spins  off  the  reel  at  a  wild  rate.  By  the  time  it  is  all 
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"out,"  usually,  the  whale  has  slackened  up  just  a  trifle. 
Sometimes  the  rope  will  give;  oftener  the  "bar" 
portion  of  the  harpoon  snaps ;  and  away  then  goes  the 
whale,  with  the  harpoon  still  sticking  into  its  side,  like 
some  gigantic  ankus  in  the  side  of  an  elephant. 

Not,  however,  for  good,  has  the  creature  made  his 
escape.  Sooner  or  later  he  must  come  to  the  surface 
again,  to  breathe.  The  big  ship  and  the  punts,  which 
have  now  been  lowered,  are  on  the  lookout  for  him,  and, 
ten  chances  to 
one,  he  is  soon 
harpooned  again. 
Then,  as  soon  as 
they  can  go  close 
enough  to  him, 
he  is  dispatched. 

But  to  return 
to  our  whale.  As 
there  are  others 
in  sight,  we  must 

not  Stop  tO   CUt  A  GORY  SCENE 

him  up.      If  we 

were  sure  of  being  able  to  return  for  him  to-day  we 
should  merely  anchor  him,  but  he  may  have  to  remain 
here  for  several  days,  so  we  pump  him  full  of  air.  A 
hose  is  forced  down  the  great  throat,  into  the  creature's 
stomach,  and  the  mighty  carcass  is  rilled  with  air  to 
insure  its  floating  during  our  absence. 

When  we  have  secured  as  many  whales  as  the  factory 
can  conveniently  handle,  we  tow  them  in  one  by  one. 
What  a  sight  it  is,  too,  this  triumphal  ride  back  with  a 
whale  in  tow!  Those  which  were  merely  anchored 
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temporarily  are  taken  as  close  in  to  shore  as  possible; 
the  others,  filled  with  air,  lie  farther  out. 

Really,  almost  more  interesting  than  the  chase  after 
the  whales  is  the  process  of  their  cutting  up,  which  we 
witness  upon  returning  to  Hawk's  Harbor. 

Our  way  into  the  roadstead  is  almost  blocked  by  a 
whale,  which,  filled  with  air,  floats  near  the  entrance. 

Wooden  buoys 
make  certain 
that  he  shall  not 
sink  until  the 
men  have  time 
to  cut  him  up. 
We  get  a  good 
view  of  the  giant 
as  our  boat  pass- 
es him.  He  seems 
like  some  huge 
THE  VATS  white  fish  lying 

in  the  water. 

As  our  ship  casts  anchor,  we  clamber  down  the  rope 
ladder  against  her  side,  and,  entering  a  punt,  are 
rowed  to  the  shore. 

The  scene  presented  here  is  a  gory  one !  The  slaughter- 
ing-dock, as  it  is  called,  is  fairly  covered  with  the  red 
slabs  of  the  "meat"  of  a  whale  that  has  just  been  cut  up. 
Blood  is  everywhere  and  huge  pieces  of  fat  are  scattered 
about.  Men  are  chopping  open  the  bones,  driving  iron 
wedges  in,  or  plying  them  apart  with  crowbars.  After 
the  crowbar  is  inserted,  it  takes  three  men  oftentimes, 
bearing  down  upon  it,  to  force  the  bones  apart.  Other 
men  are  cutting  the  meat  into  pieces  of  a  size  fit  for  the 
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barrows,  in  which  great  lots  of  it  are  wheeled  away 
to  the  vats,  where  it  is  boiled. 

Still  other  men  are  busy  over  the  vats.  These  re- 
semble square  tubs,  and  are  built  in  rows  on  the  dock 
here  beside  the  sea.  In  the  vats  the  whale  meat  is 
boiling — all  of  it  that  of  a  single  animal.  This  boiling 
extracts  what  oil  may  be  in  the  meat,  and,  after  the  oil 
is  secured,  is  continued  until  the  meat  is  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  mass  which  when  dried  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the 
men.  Over  yon- 
der with  pitch- 
forks they  toss 
the  bloody  mass- 
es from  where 
others  are  cutting 
it  with  knives  at 
the  end  of  poles, 
to  the  vats;  for 
so  long  is  the  WHALEBONE 

whale  that  at  this 

end  of  him  no  barrows  are  needed  to  convey  the  meat 
to  the  vats. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  size  of  the  monster. 
Just  the  huge  jawbones,  for  example,  like  a  sling  for 
some  ancient  Goliath,  lying  there  in  the  gore — speak  a 
lesson,  as  we  stand  our  own  puny  selves  against  them, 
and  count  the  twenty-one  teeth  on  the  one  side,  the 
twenty-two  on  the  other,  for  the  big  fellow  has  lost  a 
tooth  in  some  way. 

The  fin  bones,  with  what  seem  like  rows  of  great 
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bristles,  lie  here  on  the  beach.  The  whale  is  equipped 
with  a  series  of  plates  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  set 
close  together  like  so  many  sheets  of  tin  placed  side  by 
side,  each  plate  terminating  inside  the  mouth  in  a  coarse 
yellow  bristle.  The  mass  of  bristles  within  the  mouth 
resembles  a  great  brush,  and  is  really  a  sort  of  coarse 
filter.  By  reason  of  it  the  whale,  coming  upon  a 
school  of  fish,  can  open  his  ponderous  jaws,  engulf  what 
may  be  in  the  area,  then,  closing  them  swiftly,  swallow 

the  fish  while  the 
water  drains  out. 
Many  varieties 
o  f  whale  are 
found  in  these 
waters.  We  note 
that  a  sperm 
whale  is  lying  not 
far  from  shore 
now,  to  be  dis- 
sected as  soon  as 
the  men  are 
through  with  the 

work  in  hand.  In  fact  there  are  now  four  whales  out 
in  the  harbor;  at  times  there  may  be  a  dozen,  for, 
as  we  have  learned,  the  men  get  the  whales  when  they 
see  them,  and  can  then  return  to  cut  them  up. 

We  have  never  really  appreciated  the  size  of  a  whale 
until  this  moment.  Here  are  three  men  cutting  up 
just  the  heart,  and  the  task  is  not  a  slight  one  for  the 
three.  The  enormous  valves  would  delight  a  professor 
of  anatomy. 

They  began  cutting  up  this  particular  whale  at  half- 
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past  eight  this  morning,  they  tell  us,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  supper  time. 

Two  black  three-masted  schooners  (at  least  so  a  lay- 
man would  describe  them)  are  just  entering  the  road- 
stead. They  are  whalers  of  another  type.  Aboard 
them,  men  have  been  on  the  lookout  all  day  for  whales, 
and  not  without  success  have  they  shot  forth  their 
explosives. 

'The  good  old  days' '  of  whaling  were  followed  by  a 
period  in  which  the  industry  almost  died  out,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  whales,  which  threatened  to  become 
extinct.  Since  then  the  animals  have  had  time  to 
breed  and  now  they  are  once  more  numerous. 

Now  another  steamer  is  coming  in.  A  man  near  us 
tells  us  she  has  a  whale  in  tow.  We  ask  how  he  knows 
this,  for  she  is  still  far  out  in  the  bay.  By  the  way 
she  lists  to  one  side,  the  answer  is,  while  the  fishermen 
whalers  about  us  exclaim  at  our  not  knowing  a  fact  so 
simple. 

Some  men  now  row  out  in  a  dory  to  attach  a  rope 
to  the  tail  of  one  of  our  whales,  preparatory  to  bring- 
ing it  in.  It  looks  snowy  white  as  it  floats  in  the  bay. 
The  water  near  shore  is  crimson,  because  of  the  blood 
with  which  it  is  stained,  for  the  dock  is  undergoing  its 
evening  scrubbing. 

Two  men  row  in  from  another  snowy-white  whale 
which  is  resting,  back  down,  in  the  water,  just  a  bit  of 
it  above  the  surface.  More  men  take  position  to  right 
and  left  of  the  pier,  running  into  the  sea  itself  to  assist 
in  sliding  the  whale  right  up  to  the  "factory." 

The  windlass  is  set  to  pulling  in  the  cable,  which  is 
fastened  about  the  tail  of  the  whale.  At  its  end,  this 
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THE  FAN-SHAPED  TAIL 


tail  is  tinged  with  black ;  its  edges  have  been  chipped 

away. 

Next,  a  heavy  chain  is  clamped  about  the  "neck"  or 

thin  portion  of  the  tail  (four  men  are  needed  to  do  this) ; 

a  cable  is  at- 
tached; the  en- 
gine is  started, 
and  soon  one 
sees  the  long 
white  tube  of  a 
body  beginning 
to  come  out  of 
the  water.  It  is 
black  on  its  sides 
and  near  the 
head  there  are 
ridges  in  the 

white,  like  so  many  chiselings  in  marble.     The  head  is 

still  in  the  water. 

The  work  now  goes  on  slowly,  very  slowly.     For  the 

nonce  the  men  stand  about  idly,  it  seems.     They  tell 

us  this  is  a  small  whale — only  sixty  feet  in  length! 

Think  of  it ! 
While  it  rests  on  the  side  of  its  fan-like  tail,  which 

looks  as  though  it  were  carved  from  wood,  we  survey 

the  body  running  out  into  the  water.     We  remark  how 

the  back  has  been  scraped  near  the  tail,  how  black  are 

the  sides,  which  look  as  though  they  had  been  smoked. 
We  almost  feel  guilty  for  having  been  aboard  that 

black-hulled  steamer  from  which  this  whale  was  killed. 
The  whale,  though  partly  out  of  the  water,  rides  idly 

on  the  tide,  moving  gently  from  side  to  side  like  a 
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great  ship,  while  a  boat  comes  in  from  the  steamer,  and 
the  workmen  continue  their  scrubbing  of  the  dock. 
Great  rivers  of  blood  flow  into  the  harbor,  turning  it 
crimson  once  more.  They  are  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
rise  to  take  the  whale  in,  some  one  tells  us.  And, 
meanwhile,  as  the  pure  white  form  of  the  whale  rocks 
on  its  side,  we  can  count  the  ridges  upon  the  chest  and 
remark  the  flippers. 

At  five  minutes  to  six  the  chains  are  attached  once 
again  to  the  rope  round  the  tail  of  the  whale.  Four 
steel  cables  are  put  into  service  and  begin  to  draw  him 
up.  On  the  belly  one  now  sees  scratches,  marring  the 
white  surface  which  from  a  distance  seemed  absolutely 
spotless. 

The  scene  is  a  picturesque  one.  All  around  are  the 
rocky  mountains  with  just  the  merest  growth  of  grass, 
and  on  the  pier  the  whale-oil  barrels,  dirty,  but  fitting 
well  into  the  scene.  In  the  offing  lies  the  one  passenger 
steamer  which  plies  these  waters  north  of  Battle  Har- 
bor and,  nearer  in,  the  two  whaling-schooners  and  the 
whaling-steamer.  In  the  sky  are  fleecy  cloud  forms, 
and  from  contemplation  of  these  we  turn  to  a  cove  in 
the  rocks,  piled  high  with  scattered  fins,  bristly  and 
brown  on  their  inner  side,  yellow  brown  at  the  top, 
and  black,  like  hard  India  rubber,  below.  The  black 
part,  it  seems,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  scales. 

It  is  a  hard,  hard  tug  for  the  cables.  Only  at  one 
minute  past  six  does  the  tail  actually  begin  to  budge. 
Then  the  clicking  and  groaning  of  the  chain  assures  us 
that  motion  has  begun,  and  the  great  body  is  drawn 
inch  by  inch  from  the  water. 

Now  four  additional  cables,  each  doubled,  go  to  the 
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COMING  OUT  OF  THE  SEA 


heavy  chain 
snapped  round 
the  "neck"  of  the 
tail,  for  the  strain 
in  pulling  in- 
creases as  the 
huge  body  comes 
out  of  the  water. 
We  remark  how 
the  "fan"  of  the 
tail  cuts  a  groove 
in  the  hard  floor 

of  the  dock,  as  it  is  drawn  up  slowly,  very  slowly. 
We  can  see  that  the  lower  part  of  the  whale's  belly  is 

marked  by  long  ridges,  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  at 

each  side,  which 

run  parallel  to  a 

central  vein,  as  it 

were.       The 

grooves  resemble 

a  series  of  white 

pipes,   somewhat 

flat,  or  so  many 

white  rubber  hose 

running  out  over 

the  chest   from 

the  neck.     When  THE  LOWER  SIDE  OF  THE  BODY 

the  whale  is  en- 
tirely out,  save  for  the  head,  we  can  look  across  these 

stripings.     Some  of  them  are  divided  from  the  rest  by 

ridges  of  black  which  look  like  rubber  grooves.      In 

others  there  is  practically  no  white  at  all.     Still  others 
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are  of  violet,  fading  to  lavender.  Others  again  are  of 
purest  black.  Under  the  head  one  can  see  these  con- 
volutions ;  also,  how  the  skin  bulges  in  and  out.  Very 
soft  it  seems,  indeed,  but  far  is  it  from  being  so,  as 
we  learn  upon  feeling  it. 

In  three  places  on  the  whale's  chest  splotches  of  blood 
appear — the  blood  from  the  fatal  wound. 

At  twelve  minutes  past  six  the  whale  is  out  of  the 
water.  We  can  actually  see  his  mouth.  Stepping 
about  to  the  upper  side  of  the  head,  we  find  that  this 
mouth  is  open.  In  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  huge  tongue, 
black  and  ridged,  filling  the  blue-black,  glossy  gums. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  it  there  are  the  bristles,  like 
those  we  have  already  studied.  The  mouth  seems 
full  of  these  spines,  which  virtually  compose  its  roof. 

That  we  may 
better  realize  the 
vastness  of  that 
mouth,  o  n  e  o  f 
the  men  climbs 
into  it. 

Outside,  the 
top  of  the  head 
is  black  and 
smooth.  From 
this,  the  eyes, 
like  those  of  the 
hippopotamus, 

start  out .  Shut  and  bleeding  these  are  now .  Behind  and 
a  bit  above  them  are  tiny  slits,  perhaps  an  inch  in  length, 
which  serve  as  ears.  From  the  sides  of  the  head  there 
run  out  first  the  blue-black,  and  then  nearer  the  front, 
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the  yellow  plates  which  inside  the  mouth  terminate  in 
bristles.  We  can  picture  the  whale  draining  off  the  sea 
from  a  mouthful  of  caplum  or  other  fish. 

On  the  back,  over  toward  the  left  side,  is  the  hole 
where  the  bullet  went  in.  The  explosive  has  left  a 
gaping  wound,  indeed. 

Throughout,  the  body  of  the  whale  is  smooth  to  the 
touch ;  even  the  grooves,  or  the  ridges  forming  them, 
feel  so,  save  in  one  or  two  places  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  scraped  and  shreds  attach,  like  those  coming 
off  a  pair  of  badly  worn  patent-leather  shoes. 

Whites  seem  unable  to  eat  the  meat  of  the  whale, 
although  the  Eskimos  enjoy  it. 

Off-hand  measurement  shows  this  whale  to  be  but 
fifty  feet  long;  they  were  poor  guessers.  Then  some 

one  brings  a  line 
and  proves  it 
really  sixty-two 
feet  in  length! 

Up  in  these 
high  latitudes 
daylight  loiters 
long,  and  wo  take 
all  manner  of 
pictures  of  the 
smooth,  white 
monster,  as  he 
lies  here  on  the 

bloody  platform;  and  each  of  us  in  turn  must  have 
himself  photographed  standing  in  the  enormous  mouth. 
We,  WE,  have  caught  him! 
We  listen  to  the  workmen  as  they  tell  how  they 
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THE  WHALE'S  HEAD 

have  caught  half  a  dozen  whales  here  this  week,  while 
none  at  all  were  taken  last.  Evidently  we  brought 
luck  with  us. 

It  seems  a  shame  to  cut  our  whale  up ;  yet  it  must  be. 
To-morrow  he  will  be  disposed  of,  as  the  other  one 
was.  The  meat  will  be  cut  up  and  put  into  the  vats, 
there  to  cook  to  a  greenish  yellow  mass.  If  the  men 
start  upon  him  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  six  to-morrow 
night  he  will  be  "cleaned  up,"  as  they  say. 

Once  the  meat  is  all  off,  the  bones  are  scrubbed,  and 
sent  to  Halifax.  On  the  rocks  we  see  some  of  the 
black  gill-bones,  scraped  and  set  out  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
like  the  codfish.  When  dry,  they  are  weighed  and, 
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in  bundles  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  each, 
sent  away  to  the  markets.  The  oil  is  exported  in  bar- 
rels— three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  to  the  barrel. 

In  the  case  of  the  sperm-whale,  the  spermaceti  is 
taken  out  before  anything  else,  we  learn — pumped  out 
of  the  peculiar  sack  in  which  the  animal  bears  it.  What 
is  left  of  the  meat  after  the  boiling  is  dried  and  sent  out 
in  sacks  of  anywhere  from  a  hundred  and  forty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

An  Eskimo  dog  with  four  pups  at  her  side  slinks 
from  our  path  as  we  make  our  way  to  the  whale-fac- 
tory. There  is  no  other  building  than  this  white  frame 
in  many  a  weary  mile.  An  ice-floe  has  stranded  at 
the  water's  edge  among  the  brown  rocks  here,  as 
though  to  add  to  the  loneliness  of  the  outlook. 

Inside,  men  in  yellow  oilskin  "slickers"  gather 
around  us,  to  hear  such  news  as  we  may  have  to  give 
them.  In  exchange  for  our  little  information,  they 
tell  of  the  other  whaling-stations,  where  the  work  is 
identical  with  that  done  here.  They  show  us  the 
huge  jawbone  of  a  sperm-whale;  it  alone  of  the  vari- 
eties found  has  teeth,  and  there  are  forty-four  in  its 
great  mouth.  These  teeth  are  worth,  here,  five  dollars 
apiece.  They  are  given  at  once  to  the  "boss"  of  the 
station. 

We  pass  up  to  the  second  floor,  the  boiling-room  of 
the  factory.  Down  below  the  wet  dripping  floor  holds 
only  the  engine,  which  is  not  of  much  interest.  Up 
here,  too,  there  are  vats  filled  with  boiling  meat.  In 
these  indoor  vats  the  boiling  may  go  on  constantly, 
even  in  bad  weather  when  those  outside  cannot  be 
used.  Just  now  all  the  vats,  inside  and  out,  are  in 
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use,  filled  with  great  pieces  of  meat  that  look  like  so 
many  gigantic  oysters. 

Beyond  this  building  are  the  fertilizer  sheds,  where 
the  brown  substance  is  stored  in  sacks,  ready  to  be 
shipped. 

It  has  begun  to  rain  and  a  fog  comes  down ;  it  is  grow- 
ing very  cold ;  we  are  eager  to  get  away  from  the  whale 
factory. 

The  men  at  their  work  still,  though  it  is  well  after 
seven,  are  singing  the  " Whale  Song,"  one  of  the  sagas  of 
a  certain  Nikolaus  Peddle,  the  bard  of  the  Labrador: 

The  old  King  Whale  to  his 'good  wife  said: 
"Things  down  there  are  looking  dead." 
He  flopped  his  tail  and  wagged  in  glee, 
"I  say,  old  wife,  we'll  have  a  spree." 

They  have  little  to  do  up  here  except  work;  the 
whales  must  be  disposed  of  and  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  the  morrow  will  add  to  the  quota  in  the  harbor, 
so  they  keep  hard  at  it  till  night  comes  or  a  deep  fog 
closes  in. 

Somehow  or  other,  whaling  is  not  just  the  sport  we 
thought  it,  judging  from  the  highly  colored  lithographs 
of  a  whale  "blowing"  off  near  a  schooner,  which  we 
were  offered  in  the  shops  of  St.  John's. 

Even  the  photographs  in  the  studios  there  at  the 
capital  gave  no  adequate  idea  of  the  monsters. 

At  St.  Lawrence,  a  day's  journey  f  rom  theiNewf  ound- 
land  metropolis,  we  could  see  more  whaling;  also  in 
Trinity  Bay.  Then  there  is  another  station  at  Har- 
bor Grace,  and  two  in  Placentia  Bay ;  there  are  some 
nine  in  all.  Each  station  consists  of  the  "machinery" 
and  craft  and  buildings  for  converting  a  whale  into  oil 
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and  like  products.  The  stations,  however,  we  should 
find  to  be  all  the  same — two  story  white-painted  frame 
buildings. 

Up  to  this  whaling  season  the  law  has  allowed  only 
one  whaling  steamer  to  bring  its  catch  to  one  station. 
Now  a  station  may  "fish"  any  number  of  steamers- 
regular  steamers  save  for  the  bum-gun  in  the  prow, 
and  with  a  crew  of  ten — captain,  engineers,  deck  hands, 
and  firemen. 

At  all  of  the  stations  the  whales  are  sometimes 
caught  near  shore,  or  out  only  a  few  miles,  and  a  ship 
occasionally  will  be  back  in  a  day  with  two  or  three 
whales.  At  other  times  it  may  have  to  go  two  hundred 
miles  for  them. 

The  crews  are  paid  so  much  in  wages,  and  also  a 
bounty  on  each  whale  secured. 

The  whalers,  almost  without  exception,  are  Nor- 
wegians. They  go  home  after  the  completion  of  the 
season,  in  the  autumn,  and  return  in  the  spring, 
say  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  the  ice  opens. 
The  amount  cleared  by  them  depends  on  the  voyage; 
occasionally  a  captain  earns  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  though  this  is  rather  exceptional. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  any 
of  the  whaling  we  pictured — the  hazardous,  thrilling 
sort.  At  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  one  may  see  in 
the  museum  some  specimens  of  the  brown-black  whale 
oil,  and  some  jars  of  the  whale-meat  fertilizer;  also  a 
whale  or  walrus  spear  from  the  Labrador.  The  last  is 
of  whalebone  save  for  the  iron  point,  and  is  very  old. 
The  jawbone  of  a  whale,  too,  is  here.  These  alone 
have  survived  the  old-style  whaling. 
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WITH  Hawk's  Harbor  disappearing  behind  us  in  the 
fogs,  as  once  again  we  steam  northward,  we  begin  to 
feel  that  our  goal  is  near  at  hand.  Caribou  and  whales 
are  interesting,  but  we  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
this  visit  to  a  real  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post. 

Up  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  those  of  us  who 
have  visited  Canada  before  found  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  operating  stores  so  modern  in  every  respect 
that  we  should  not  have  known  them  from  any 
other  up-to-date  general  stores  but  for  the  signs  in 
their  windows.  They  are  not  the  sort  of  H.  B.  C. 
posts  we  are  anxious  to  see,  and  we  .expect  to  find  the 
"Company's"  strongholds  on  this  coast  quite  different. 

As  one  proceeds  north  from  Hawk's  Harbor  along 
the  Labrador  shore  he  comes  on  the  first  of  these  H.  B. 
C.  stations  at  a  point  known  as  Cartwright.  It  is 
five  minutes  to  noon  of  a  late  autumn  day,  when  the 
steamer  drops  anchor  here.  From  the  deck  we  note 
the  little  gray  yacht  of  the  Company,  floating  a  dark 
blue  flag,  the  crescent  moon  upon  which  (of  red  and 
outlined  in  yellow)  at  once  brings  to  mind  Hendrik 
Hudson's  Half-Moon. 

Low  wooded  hills  encircle  a  hamlet  of  several  neat 
white  frame  houses,  simple  in  style,  long,  and  with 
roofs  sloping  from  center  to  front  and  rear.  Over  one 
of  these  float  the  British  flag  and  that  of  the  Company, 
marking  it  as  the  main  building  of  the  post,  the  "post 
office,"  at  it  is  termed  here.  On  nearer  approach  we 
see  that  a  wing  extends  at  each  side,  and  we  note  the 
black  shingles  of  the  roof,  like  those  of  the  barns  in 
Holland.  At  its  feet,  well  nigh,  several  skiffs  are  tied 
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up.  The  habi- 
tants are  coming 
down  from  two 
or  three  other 
whitewashed 
houses  to  wel- 
come us. 

Leaden  seas 
give  an  air  of 
desolation  to  the 
picture,  causing 
one  to  recall  in- 
stinctively the  history  of  the  great  company  whose 
trappers  "came  here  before  Christ ,"  as  the  Indians 
say,  for  in  many  places  they  preceded  the  missionaries. 
One  finds  it  icy 
here  as  well  as 
drear,  for  the  late 
autumnal  haze  is 
in  the  air,  and  we 
are  glad  to  go 
ashore  and  in- 
doors. 

On  the  dock 
are  two  young 
fellows  from  Phil- 

ade  1  p h i a,  who  STACKS  OF  FUEL 

made  the  voyage 

to  Belle  Isle,  off  Newfoundland,  by  ore-steamer  last 
spring.  They  have  been  camping  in  the  interior  back 
of  here  and  are  now  about  to  return  home.  A  pros- 
pector from  Nevada,  who  has  been  looking  over  the 
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wilds  in  search  of  possible  gold,  also  is  here.  It  is  such 
company  that  the  posts  receive  in  the  summer. 

Close  to  the  dock,  a  long  shed  claims  our  attention. 
It  is  a  Company  warehouse,  built  in  the  style  employed 
by  the  Company,  unchanged,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Down  the  center  is  an  aisle  with  barrels  of  supplies,  four 
high,  to  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  barrels  are  hooped 
with  iron  bands,  others  with  withes  of  birch,  and  great 
bundles  of  withes  to  serve  as  hoops  are  piled  near  by. 
We  see  quantities  of  brooms  stored  here.  Salt  is  scat- 
tered over  the  floor. 

All  about  us,  as  we  emerge  from  this  building,  we  see 
what  look  like  wigwams.  Closer  inspection  proves 
these  to  be  stacks  of  tree-trunks.  In  the  Labrador, 
tree-trunks  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  rods  of  the 
bamboo,  but  they  constitute  the  fuel  for  the  winter 
here. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  Eskimo  dogs. 

There  are  many  men  about,  and  we  enter  into  con- 
versation with  one.  He  is  very  short,  almost  of  an 
Aleutian  type,  and  in  his  rough  suit  of  some  heavy  stuff 
and  his  sealskin  boots  he  is  a  picturesque  figure.  He 
explains  to  us  the  operation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  these  lonely  posts  in  the  wilds. 

This  post,  he  states,  is  under  Mr.  W.  E.  Swaffield,  who 
has  been  in  charge  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Under  him 
there  are  a  storekeeper,  a  shopkeeper,  a  cooper,  a  carpen- 
ter and  a  serving  man — these  on  the  Company  pay-roll 
throughout  the  winter  and  until  the  early  spring,  when 
the  furs  come  in,  since  it  is  then  that  the  post  is  at  its 
liveliest  and  there  is  most  work  to  be  done.  There  are 
two  cooks,  one  for  the  men  employed,  the  other  for  the 
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post-master  and  his  family,  the  year  round.     These  two 
act  as  housekeepers  as  well. 

The  women  of  the  post  are  the  master's  wife  and  two 
servants.  In  the  summer  the  two  last  named  and  the 
cooks  manage  to  do  what  work  there  is  to  be  done ;  this, 
we  are  informed,  is  not  much,  for  even  the  salmon  fish- 
ery may  be  carried  on  some  miles  from  the  post.  Now 
and  then  a  belated  trapper  brings  in  a  few  furs,  but  he 
is  the  exception.  However,  in  the  summer  one  sees  far 
and  away  more  men  here  than  in  the  winter,  as  many 
drop  in  now  and  then  from  the  fishing  in  the  streams 
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not  far  distant,  "just  to  see  what's  doing,"  as  the  boys 
would  say,  or  to  trade  fish  for  this  or  that. 

The  salmon  fishers  of  all  the  region  about  the  bay 
bring  their  catch  to  this  station.  Some  of  the  salmon 
belong  to  the  post,  having  been  taken  in  its  preserves, 
and  so  the  men  are  paid  simply  for  taking  the  fish. 
There  are  perhaps  twenty  good  fishing-grounds  which 
are  the  Company's  own.  Besides  what  they  yield,  the 
Company  buys  from  outside  fishermen. 

All  the  fish  are  handled  as  salted  salmon,  none  of 
them  as  smoked.  Smoking,  when  desired,  is  done  in 
London,  by  those  who  buy  the  fish  at  the  great  fish- 
auctions  of  the  Company.  The  salmon  are  taken  from 
July  25  to  the  middle  of  August,  brought  in  to  the  post 
and  weighed  here,  three  hundred  pounds  to  a  tierce. 
One  tierce  is  worth  from  nine  dollars  up  to  fifteen  or 
even  sixteen,  according  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fish.  Last  year  four  hundred  tierce  were  taken  here. 

Cartwright  is  situated  on  Sandwich  Bay,  one  of  the 
innumerable  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  the  fishermen  go  down  this  and  about 
the  other  bays  after  the  fish. 

The  men  are  paid  either  in  money  or  in  trade,  as  they 
prefer.  Usually  they  take  payment  in  provisions  for 
the  winter,  chiefly  flour  and  wood.  The  ship  Pelican 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  comes  here  annually  from 
London  direct,  bringing  these  provisions,  and  returning 
with  the  yield.  Occasionally  the  vessel  will  visit  Quebec 
first,  then  come  here  to  the  Labrador,  and  then  con- 
tinue on  to  the  posts  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  Pelican 
was  at  one  time  a  British  government  vessel ;  it  is  now 
"the  Company's  own." 
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Up  here  at  Cartwright  the  people  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  post  have  eight  months  of  winter — from  the  end  of 
October  until  late  in  June.  Sometimes  on  the  25th  of 
the  latter  month  the  post  is  still  frozen  in.  At  one  time 
the  Pelican  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  but  could 
not  get  in  because  of  the  ice,  which  had  not  yet  begun 
to  melt.  It  is  in  this  cruel  winter  season  that  the  men 
secure  fox  and  other  furs. 

Our  friend,  however,  must  be  about  his  business,  so 
we  pass  on  to  the  home  of  the  "post-master,"  the  officer 
in  supreme  charge,  and  a  petty  autocrat  over  vast  areas 
of  wilderness.  His  house  is  a  palace  indeed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  post,  simple  two-story  frame  dwelling 
though  it  be. 

The  front  door  is  enclosed  by  a  vestibule  of  glass,  as 
protection  against  the  cold.  Inside  this  there  are  four 
shelves,  on  which  young  plants  thrive  in  the  summer. 
Coming  as  we  do  in  the  late  autumn,  we  shall  find  things 
here  much  as  they  are  in  mid-winter;  the  nights  are 
quite  cold  the  year  round,  and,  too,  the  summers  are  so 
short  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to  make  many  changes. 

To  right  and  left  of  the  vestibule  windows  indicate 
the  rooms  of  the  dwelling.  On  the  second  floor  there 
are  three  sets  of  panes.  Each  window  has  a  screen  in 
its  lower  half,  as  protection  against  the  mosquitoes. 
Beside  the  vestibule  door  hangs  a  thermometer,  which, 
at  the  height  of  summer,  say  in  mid- August,  registers 
no  higher  than  the  sixties. 

A  fence  is  set  round  the  building,  extending  to  the 
dock.  Beyond  it  lies  a  field.  Then  comes  another 
building,  a  typical  Labrador  "shack"  with  slanting  roof. 
On  the  top,  in  a  small  open  tower,  hangs  a  bell.  At 
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these  posts  each  of  the  various  employees  has  a  number 
given  him.  When  the  post-master  wishes  to  see  a  cer- 
tain man,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  tolled  off  on  the 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  carries  to  a  great  distance. 

At  one  end  of  the  shack,  an  outside  chimney  of  brick 
recalls  old  colony  days.  The  little  building  has  a  door 
in  the  front,  with  a  window  at  each  side,  and  before  it 
is  a  long  bed  filled  with  lettuce,  beets,  radishes,  and 
parsley,  laid  out  in  broad  rows  and  thriving  well  in 
rich  black  soil.  The  garden  is  the  pride  of  the  post  and 
the  source  of  its  greatest  luxuries — fresh  vegetables. 

From  the  shelter  of  the  vestibule  one  can  also  see  the 
building  which  serves  as  the  men's  kitchen,  in  the  win- 
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dows  of  which  are  growing  plants.  Over  toward  the 
water  front  is  a  queer  sawmill,  with  sails  set  close  to  the 
ground. 

We  are  greeted  by  the  agent's  wife,  a  charming,  cul- 
tured Scotchwoman,  and  ushered  into  the  living-room. 
It  is  a  low-ceilinged,  blue-painted  chamber,  simply  fur- 
nished. There  is  an  iron  stove  in  a  corner  and  next 
this  an  old-fashioned  wooden  fire-box.  Photographs 
hang  on  the  walls,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  clapboard 
cupboard.  On  the  floor  are  some  splendid  skin  rugs. 

At  once  conversation  turns  to  Dr.  Grenfell,  the  Deep 
Sea  Mission  doctor,  who  patrols  this  coast  in  a  hospital 
ship  during  the  summer  season.  Mrs.  Swaffield  asks 
whether  or  not  we  have  met  him. 

Dr.  Grenfell,  it  seems,  brings  to  this  place  skins  and 
beads  and  so  on,  with  which  the  women  of  the  region  all 
about  dress  Eskimo  dolls  and  fashion  many  little  arti- 
cles that  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  The 
Eskimo  dolls,  which  are  made  of  wood,  wear  a  sealskin 
dress,  and  the  hoods  that  frame  their  rather  angular 
heads  are  trimmed  with  squirrel  skin.  The  little  dolls 
fit  into  sleeping  bags  of  the  skin,  and  every  chance 
visitor  here  must  have  one. 

At  the  post  itself,  Mrs.  Swaffield  explains,  there  are 
not  many  people  just  now,  but  there  are  perhaps  two 
hundred  souls  living  about  this  bay,  practically  all  of 
them  working  to  sell  to  the  Company.  Some  of  the 
men  who  trap  and  fish  for  outside  companies  have  not 
come  in,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  a  small  minority. 

We  are  not  yet  up  in  Eskimo  land ;  there  is  only  one 
family  of  Eskimos  here.  The  trappers  are  either  In- 
dians and  half-breeds,  or  else  descendants  of  English- 
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men  some  of  whom  came  to  the  Company  well  over 
a  century  ago.  English  and  Scottish  blood  is  in  their 
veins  in  almost  equal  proportions. 

How  does  this  lady  keep  busy,  winter  and  summer, 
away  up  here  in  this  lonely  home  of  hers?  we  ask. 

She  has  her  own  family,  to  begin  with,  she  answers ; 
this  occupies  much  of  her  time,  as  it  would  that  of  any 
housewife. 

Then  preparations  must  be  made  for  that  visit  of  the 
Company  boat,  which  comes  but  once  a  year,  having 
arrived  this  past  year  in  June.  The  vessel  remains 
only  three  days,  always  being  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the 
far  North  before  the  passages  close.  The  supplies 
which  it  brings  must  be  recorded  and  stowed  away,  and 
the  skins  and  the  furs  which  it  is  to  take  likewise  kept 
count  of. 

Often  things  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
in  the  colony — books,  trinkets,  canned  fruit  and  other 
luxuries — are  brought  from  home  on  the  vessel,  helping 
to  brighten  life  here. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  way  people  here  speak  of 
that  ship  and  its  annual  visit  makes  us  think  of  Miles 
Standish  and  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  May- 
flower, 

Ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow, 

for  these  folk,  too,  remember  their  early  home,  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  once  again  the  "hedge-rows  of 
England." 

Mrs.  Swaffield's  son,  a  timid  little  boy,  now  enters  the 
room.  Stuart,  as  the  child  is  named,  is  eight  years  of 
age.  Four  years  ago  he  passed  through  an  experience 
which  in  horror  has  been  equaled  by  that  of  few  lads, 
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we  trust,  having  been  well-nigh  devoured  by  Eskimo 
dogs. 

His  mother  heard  the  dogs  yelping  wildly  (for  the 
Eskimo  dog  does  not  bark),  but  thought  nothing  of  it 
at  first.  Tramps  do  not  visit  this  region,  so  one  does 
not  run  out  to  learn  the  cause  every  time  the  pack  sets 
up  a  howl.  So  noisy  did  they  grow,  however,  that 
curiosity  at  last  drove  the  mother  to  glance  out  of  the 
window.  To  her  consternation  she  saw  that  the  entire 
pack  had  set  on  little  Stuart,  while  a  Scotch  dog, 
brought  from  her  home  over  the  ocean,  tried  to  defend 
the  child. 

When  finally  the  Eskimo  dogs  were  beaten  off  and 
the  little  boy  was  carried  into  the  house,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  been  bitten  all  over.  When  his  clothing 
was  removed,  the  skin  came  off  with  it  in  many  places. 
He  could  only  lisp,  "The  dogs  bit  me/'  and  then  he 
fainted  away.  Such  was  little  Stuart  Swaffield's  in- 
troduction into  history. 

There  are,  perhaps,  ten  children  at  the  Cartwright 
settlement,  the  little  cluster  of  buildings  in  which  em- 
ployees, trappers  and  the  like  dwell — and  so  a  school 
has  been  opened  there.  To  be  exact,  a  teacher  goes 
about  in  the  winter  to  the  different  families,  staying  one 
week  at  each  home.  This  is  considered  a  "school." 

Sometimes  in  the  cruel  winter  the  thermometer 
falls  to  40°  below  zero.  The  people  heat  their  homes 
with  wood,  cutting  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  and 
hauling  it  upon  dog-sleds. 

The  dogs,  it  is  explained  to  us,  are  taught  to  draw  the 
sleds  while  mere  puppies.  A  dog  trained  later  in  life 
may  turn  unexpectedly  and  attack  his  driver;  forcing 
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the  man  to  shoot  him  in  self-defense.  Again  and  again 
is  the  post-master  required  to  shoot  a  dog  that  has  be- 
come dangerous.  The  Eskimo  dog,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  no  dog 
at  all,  but  really 
a  wolf.  Wolves, 
as  we  know  of 
them,  are  not 
found  hereabout, 
but  are  plentiful 
father  north.  As 
we  have  already 
heard,  the  Eski- 
mo dog,  like  the 
other  wolves, 
does  not  bark, 
with  those 


A  SPLENDID  SPECIMEN 


He  has  other  characteristics  in  common 
animals. 

The  post-mistress  chats  to  us  also  of  her  husband, 
the  agent  here.  He,  it  seems,  is  under  the  Factor,  or 
head  of  a  district,  who  in  this  case  is  stationed  at  Sand- 
wich Bay.  The  Swaffields  are  to  move  shortly  to 
Rigolet,  the  head  of  another  district,  the  agent  having 
received  that  promotion  after  five  years  here  at  Cart- 
wright.  Of  course  she  is  glad  of  his  rise,  but  she  de- 
clares that  she  does  not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  moving. 
Gradually  these  officials  of  the  company  pass  from  post 
to  post,  with  increasing  salaries.  Originally  our  friends 
here  had  charge  at  Davis  Inlet,  still  farther  to  the  north. 

We  ask  Mrs.  Swaffield  what  the  other  events  of  the 
year  are,  here  at  Cartwright. 

She  answers  that  next  to  the  visit  of  the  Pelican  in 
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importance,  probably,  is  the  visit  of  Dr.  Grenfell.  The 
doctor  insists  that  the  folk  along  the  coast  do  some 
light  work  in  return  for  the  clothing  and  medical  treat- 
ment they  receive,  that  they-  may  not  be  pauperized, 
and  once  each  year  he  comes  to  collect  from  patients 
in  the  locality  the  articles  they  have  made  and  to  cheer 
the  people  by  his  presence. 

Between  his  visits  Mrs.  Swaffield  is  both  physician 
and  nurse  for  the  district.  She  has  a  full  stock  of 
medicines  and  the  like  in  her  charge. 

Consumption,  it  seems,  is  the  main  ailment  of  the 
people  here — this  and  indigestion,  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  food. 

In  response  to  a  query,  the  post-mistress  explains 
that  during  the  four  months  of  winter  when  the  men 
are  away  the  women  of  the  settlement,  their  simple 
household  duties  performed,  have  only  the  work 
which  she  gives  them  to  do.  Usually,  in  addition  to 
the  charities  rendered,  the  post  people  pay  them  for 
the  work  done  on  clothing  and  the  like,  the  object  being 
to  teach  an  aversion  to  accepting  actual  charity. 

In  some  years,  however,  a  family  will  manage  to 
take  only  three  tierce  of  fish  in  all,  and  with  these  worth 
but  fifteen  dollars  a  tierce  at  best,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  live  without  help.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
great  codfish  traps  will  be  spoiled  by  this  or  that  mis- 
hap, and  a  man's  sole  means  of  bread-winning  will 
well-nigh  be  gone. 

Our  hostess  rises  and  shows  us  the  photograph  of  a 
man  who  accidentally  shot  himself,  and  tells  how  his 
wife  was  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  live,  so 
dire  are  the  conditions  here.  Mrs.  Swaffield  nursed  the 
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A  FUNERAL  AT  THE  POST 


wounded  man  (who  was  shot  in  an  artery)  until  worn 

out,  when  she  left  his  wife  in  charge  of  him.     Worry 

had  exhausted  the  wife  too;   she   fell   asleep   while 

watching,  and  the  man 

bled  to  death,  when  a 

bit   of   attention  might 

have  saved  him.    At  the 

same   time,    every   one 

admits  it  was  better  for 

him  to    die    than    live 

one-armed,  up  here. 

There  is  a  little  cem- 
etery here,  and  we  are 
given  a  photograph 

showing  a  body  being  brought  in  over  the  ice  for 

burial.    The 
schoolmaster    o  f 
the  post  is  a  lay 
reader  of  the 
Church   of   Eng- 
land, and  so  per- 
forms the  burial 
service.   The  cof- 
fins are  made,  as 
needed,  at    the 
post,  being  paint- 
ed    white    for 
children  and 
black  for  adults,  always.     The  Company  provides  a 
shroud  in  every  case — more,  indeed,  than  the  average 
American  concern  provides  for  any  of  its  employees. 
But  we  have  rambled,  in  our  conversation  with 
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her,  from  the  matter  of  important  times  at  the  post. 
There  is  Christmas,  of  course;  that  is  an  event. 
Christmas  trees  are  brought  from  the  nearest  wild- 
wood.  Then,  usually,  such  travelers  as  have  come 
here  in  the  past  year  will  have  sent  Christmas  cards 
and  little  trinkets.  Oh,  how  pleased  the  people  always 
are  to  receive  Christmas  cards!  Sometimes  friends 
send  them  colored  yarns,  for  making  balls  and  the  like, 
and  these,  too,  are  always  gratefully  received.  Yes, 
indeed,  they  have  a  goodly  Christmas  celebration! 

One  fall,  some  years  ago,  they  had  another  sort  of 
festivity;  a  great  time  it  was,  too.  This  was  a  tea 
meeting.  The  Mt.  Hamilton  eclipse  expedition  was 
here  then,  with  their  forty-foot  telescope,  and  they 
were  the  guests  at  the  feast.  The  program  consisted 
of  tea  and  cakes  and  a  round  of  good-fellowship. 

So  this  room  we  are  in  has  witnessed  not  a  few 
merrymakings. 

We  leave  the  house  and  go  for  a  ramble. 

The  wigwam-like  piles  of  poles,  intended  for  a  future 
fish-flake,  gather  like  a  little  Indian  encampment  of 
teepes  on  the  shore.  An  open  oven,  such  as  one  finds 
in  Moslem  lands,  is  likewise  here.  Then  there  are  queer 
fences,  like  Maltese  crosses  joined  together;  these  are 
the  frames  on  which  the  fish  nets  are  dried.  A  little 
gabled  shelter-house  fits  in  the  landscape,  while  a 
walk  leads  off  past  outbuildings  and  small  cottages, 
the  homes  of  trappers  and  fishermen,  which  by  their 
simplicity  of  style  recall  to  some  of  us  village  scenes 
in  Siberia. 

Over  the  cold  gray  waters  of  the  bay  we  can  see  the 
hills  rising  in  the  fog,  hills  actually  covered  with  forests. 


! 
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It  seems  odd,  indeed,  to  see  trees  here  on  the  bleak, 
barren  coast  of  Labrador.  As  we  look  at  them  half 
amazed,  we  think  of  Bayard  Taylor's  little  Jan  of  Ice- 
land, and  how  he  marveled  on  seeing  his  first  trees. 
The  forests,  however,  are  weird  and  wild  as  they  hem 
in  this  lake-like  bay. 

We  stroll  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  in  the  dense, 
fog-drenched  grass,  taking  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
which  consists  of  stunted  firs  and  spruces.  Out  of  the 
wet  grass  a  few  belated  blue  iris  and  the  leafless  shrubs 
of  the  bake-apple  rise.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  resem- 
bles a  red,  half-ripe  blackberry  set  in  a  cover  like  the 
skin  of  a  dried  onion,  and  has  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of 
the  currant.  The  natives  of  the  locality  preserve  this 
fruit,  or,  occasionally,  serve  it  raw.  It  is  rather  insipid, 
and  yet,  somehow,  we  like  it.  Great  quantities  of  a 
gray  moss  are  here;  also  a  starlike  moss,  a  curious 
form  of  the  goldenrod,  and  the  low  bushes  of  the 
purple-flowering  raspberry,  as  well  as  queer  tall  swamp- 
grasses.  Farther  on  we  note  huckleberry  shrubs.  We 
are  surprised  to  find  so  much  vegetation  in  Labrador. 
It  includes,  besides  the  specimens  mentioned,  a  plant 
much  like  the  japonic  a.  Out  in  the  fields  among  the 
rocks,  earlier  in  the  year  we  might  have  picked  the 
white-flowered  cornel,  a  low-growing  plant  somewhat 
resembling  the  ginseng. 

We  continue  on  through  the  bog-land  to  still  other 
cottages  of  the  Company  servants.  Handsome,  pure- 
blooded  Eskimo  dogs  of  spotless  white  come  out  from 
their  lairs  beneath  the  walk,  standing  idly  in  the  path, 
or  bending  out  on  their  fore-legs,  as  a  wolf  would,  yawn- 
ing so  as  to  show  their  teeth,  and  yet  wagging  their 
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tails.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  all  white;  others  are  just 
touched  with  black.  One  is  all  black.  The  coat  of 
another  has  a  brownish-black  tinge.  All  have  splendid 
black  eyes.  Puppies  that  make  us  think  of  a  lion's 
cubs  play  about. 

To  us  from  the  States  it  seems  very  cold,  but  the 
children  go  about  hat  less.     It  is  strange  to  meet  with 
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children  who  have  never  seen  horses  or  a  railway  train ; 
yet  such  are  the  little  ones  here. 

We  see  an  Indian  in  a  window  of  one  of  the  cabins 

-  a  picture  such  as  we  find  in  story-books.     Then  we 

turn  back,  and  passing  the  agent's  home  make  our 

way  to  the  Company  store.     This  is  in  the  second  story 

of  another  frame  building. 
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Within,  open  shelves  extend  all  about  the  walls. 
On  one  side,  in  a  section  of  these,  we  remark  partic- 
ularly the  assortment  up  at  the  top.  There  is  wash- 
stand  pottery,  old-time 
white  porcelain,  with 
blue  patterning.  Then, 
on  the  shelf  below, 
socks,  and  washbowls 
of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  other  china  are  set. 
After  this  come  worst- 
eds and  heavy  under- 
wear; then  men's  suits. 
In  the  adjoining  sec- 
tion of  the  shelf  there 
are,  up  at  the  top,  the 
familiar  oilskin  "slick- 
er" garments  worn  by 
the  fishermen  of  the 
region,  and  blue  and- 
white  striped  shirts. 
Below  these,  cans  of  tomatoes  and  pineapples  stand,  a 
mass  of  color,  with  rope  underneath,  and  undershirts 
on  the  lowest  shelf.  Down  from  the  ceiling  iron 
buckets  are  suspended ;  in  a  corner  there  are  boxes  of 
canned  peaches.  In  another  corner  are  brooms,  which 
likewise  the  Company  trades  for  furs.  On  one  shelf 
are  some  old  fashioned  clocks  for  trading,  a  number 
of  Indian  baskets,  and  several  brown  teapots. 

A  genial  young  clerk,  induced  to  come  here  from 
Scotland  on  a  two-years'  contract,  and  believing  when 
he  came  that  he  would  find  theaters,  parks,  and  the 
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like,  shows  us  about,  while  he  tells  us  of  his  disap- 
pointment. 

A  trapper  enters  with  a  marten  skin  for  which  he 
demands  forty-two  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof. 
We  watch  him  while  he  makes  his  selection,  ranging 
over  spice  boxes  and  cans  of  mixed  pickles,  black 
pepper,  salt,  mustard,  pipes,  and  baking-powder,  not 
to  omit  eye-protectors,  worn  to  save  the  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  ice,  buckets,  and  linseed 
meal.  One  cannot  buy  any  of  these  things  outright; 
they  are  to  be  traded  for  fish  or  furs. 

No  Hudson  Bay  sable  is  turned  in  here,  but  marten 
skins  are  secured  in  numbers. 

Our  friend  tells  us  how  he  secures  two  or  three 
silver  foxes  a  year,  though  one  year  seventeen  were 
turned  in,  and  some  of  these  worth,  then,  well  over 
three  hundred  dollars. 

From  toilet  soap  and  "jiggers"  for  catching  squid; 
from  jugs,  and  knives  mounted  in  belts,  he  leads  us, 
down  the  length  of  an  old-time,  heavy  wooden  counter, 
on  which  equally  old-fashioned  hanging-scales  stand. 

The  agent's  servant  is  busy  here.  He  wears  a 
heavy  blue  apron,  as  do  the  men  in  the  London  shops. 
On  this  apron,  however,  there  is  sewed  a  British  flag, 
and  over  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  title. 

Of  course  we  are  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
the  furs  which  for  one  reason  or  another  were  turned 
in  too  late  to  be  shipped  on  the  Pelican  in  June.  For- 
tunately for  us,  there  happens  to  be  a  number  of 
these,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens. 

All  furs  fade  if  exposed  to  the  light,  and  so  the  skins 
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are  encased  in  pockets  made  of  gut  and  then,  these 
casings  not  being  considered  sufficient,  laid  away  in  a 
"tight-box"  in  the  dark. 

Now  the  clerk  shows  us  a  weasel  skin  from  the  back 
country,  white  because  taken  in  the  winter.  In  the 
summer  the  fur  of  the  living  animal  becomes  black. 


OFF  THE  POST  ' 

Weasel  skins  bring  from  a  quarter  to  forty  cents, 
according  to  size.  Only  a  portion  of  each  skin  can 
be  used. 

A  silver-fox  skin  is  next  exhibited.  This,  when  taken 
home  to  England,  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  these,  in  turn, 
into  strips  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  broad.  The 
whole  skin  being  cut  up  into  such  strips,  the  strips 
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are  set  between  like  lengths  of  cotton,  and  this  in  such 
fashion  that  the  resultant  "fur"  is  a  great  deal  wider 
than  the  original. 

Never,  our  friend  assures  us,  is  a  skin  used  entire. 
In  marten,  for  example,  only  the  back  is  used  for  the 
marten  coat.  The  front  is  employed  in  trimmings  or 
to  fit  in  under  the  arms  of  some  garment.  A  few  years 
ago  marten  skins  could  be  had  at  five  or  six  dollars 
apiece;  now  they  are  cheap  at  forty,  and  the  price  is 
still  increasing. 

Silver  fox,  we  learn,  at  one  time  brought  but  forty 
dollars  here. 

All  furs,  it  seems,  are  high  now,  being  so  exceedingly 
fashionable.  Black  fox  up  here  brought  four  to  five 
hundred  dollars  last  winter. 

Mink  and  ermine  are  here.  So,  too,  is  the  white 
hare.  Mink  now  come  to  five  or  six  dollars,  and  many 
of  the  small  skins  are  used  in  want  of  better.  Mink, 
it  seems,  is  not  reddish  in  tinge  until  it  has  faded; 
the  fur  will,  however,  always  fade,  turning  then  to  a 
light  brush-red.  The  tails  of  the  marten  do  not  seem 
so  apt  to  fade,  but  this  is  really  due  to  their  not  being 
so  exposed  to  the  light  as  are  other  portions  of  the  fur, 
such  as  that  on  the  back. 

We  are  interested  in  the  prices  and  the  clerk's  com- 
ments, as  showing  the  profits  of  the  dealers  at  home, 
and  their  ruses. 

As  he  takes  the  skins  from  the  chests,  he  states  that 
rabbit-skins,  of  which  he  has  so  many,  are  occasionally 
made  into  stockings,  but  are  not  to  be  recommended 
for  such,  as  the  hair  comes  out.  Still,  they  make  good, 
warm  hose  for  driving  in  the  winter.  The  greater  part 
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of  these  skins  are  made  up  into  felt.  The  hunters  here 
get  just  a  cent  apiece  for  them. 

We  exclaim  at  the  low  price,  and  question  if  it  pays 
to  kill  at  that.  Apparently  it  does,  for  the  clerk  tells 
us  that  the  average  trapper  will  take  and  skin  between 
two  and  three  hundred  rabbits  in  a  winter.  Last  year 
was  a  poor  one  for  furs,  and  the  two  or  three  dollars 
were  very  welcome.  The  year  before  was  one  of  the 
best  fur  years,  but  even  in  a  good  season,  when  one 
has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  might  as  well  be  fixing  up 
rabbit-skins. 

No,  we  cannot  purchase  one  for  a  souvenir ;  no  skins 
of  the  Company's  are  sold  here.  Maybe  we  shall 
meet  some  trapper  with  whom  we  can  make  a  deal 
outside. 

But  we  are  not  yet  finished  with  the  display  of  stock. 

Of  ermine,  year  before  last,  the  post  received  several 
thousand  skins,  and  last  year  but  ninety-seven  were 
brought  in.  That  is  the  way  of  the  wilds. 

The  furs  are  gathered  up  in  this  region  from  about 
December  to  March  or  April.  All  of  them,  then,  are 
brought  in  on  the  komatiks  or  dog-sleds,  the  only 
possible  means  of  transporting  them  at  that  season. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  competition  in  the 
wilderness,  now  that  a  French  and  an  English  concern 
have  come,  to  cut  prices,  so  the  trappers  receive  fairly 
good  pay.  Occasionally,  in  fact,  the  agent  will  give 
even  more  than  the  skins  are  worth,  to  keep  them  from 
a  rival  company. 

The  French  company  operates  not  very  far  from 
here,  we  must  remember,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
men  besides  who  go  up  and  down  the  coast  buying 
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furs.  Every  one,  therefore,  tries  to  give  the  best 
prices. 

There  is  but  one  fur  that  is  cheaper  now  than  usual, 
and  that  is  the  cross  fox. 

Lynx  is  quite  expensive,  but  we  see  a  number  of 
the  skins  here.  They  are  used  for  the  most  part  as 
rugs  for  coaches,  being  very  warm  indeed.  Small 
mink  skins,  sewed  together,  also  are  used  a  great  deal 
in  this  wise. 

The  clerk  now  shows  us  the  skin  of  an  animal  very 
closely  akin  to  the  beaver,  a  step  above  the  rabbit  in 
the  animal  scale,  which  brings  but  ten  cents  a  skin. 
This  creature  is  really  a  muskrat. 

Several  furriers  in  St.  John's,  it  seems,  sell  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  so  that  all  its  furs  do  not 
come  to  it  direct  from  the  wilds. 

The  clerk  prattles  on,  glad  of  the  chance  to  talk 
to  strangers,  telling  how  white-fox  skins  are  so  very 
warm;  how  a  single  furrier  got  six  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  martens  alone,  last  year;  and  how,  among 
the  fur-trappers,  each  man  has  a  specialty. 

For  foxes,  it  seems,  the  trappers  go  along  the  coast, 
and  there  will  sometimes  be  three  hundred  trappers 
within  a  radius  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles. 

It  is  twenty-three  years  ago  now  that  the  post  was 
established  at  Cartwright. 

We  leave  our  loquacious  friend,  finally,  and  return 
to  the  agent's  house,  passing  on  the  way  an  Indian 
cabin  on  the  steps  of  which  sits  a  magnificent  white 
Eskimo  dog.  This  is  Bouncer,  the  pet  and  general 
favorite  of  the  post,  and  the  storm-leader  of  his  pack; 
for  in  lands  where  the  Eskimo  dogs  are  used  the  most 
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intelligent 
and  usually 
the  strongest 
of  the  pack  is 
harnessed  in 
the  lead  and 
he  guides  the 
rest  even 
through 
blinding 
snowstorms 
in  which  the 
eyes  of  the 
driver  cannot 
see  the  way. 

In  Mrs. 
Swaffield's 
sitting-room 
we  find  the 
captain  and 
the  doctor  of 
our  boat,  and  several  of  our  fellow  passengers.  While 
our  ship  is  in  the  post-master  has  much  to  attend 
to,  so  his  wife  takes  us  in  charge,  and  with  the  doctor 
and  the  tourists  we  are  led  through  wet,  icy  fields  to 
the  burial-ground  of  the  post. 

The  cemetery  is  enclosed  by  a  white  "slat"  fence, 
on  which  there  are  painted  the  familiar  words:  "I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 

It  is  just  a  square  plot,  this  graveyard,  covered  only 
with  low  mosses  out  of  which  a  few  buttercups  rise. 
We  see  the  wild  ocean  all  about,  for  we  are  at  the  end, 
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as  it  were,  of  a  bitterly  cold,  wind-blown  cape.  Out 
here  we  halt  at  a  monument  to  Cartwright,  a  large 
slab  of  marble  brought  from  England,  and  its  lettering 
either  blacked  or  gilded,  after  being  cut  in.  The  whole 
is  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  tarpaulin,  held 
down  by  great  rocks.  We  read: 

IN  MEMORY 

OF 

GEO.  CARTWRIGHT, 

WHO,  IN  1770,  MADE  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  COAST 

OF  LABRADOR;  STAYED  ABOUT  TEN  YEARS; 

DIED  IN  ENGLAND, 

1819 

All  about  rise  small,  white  marble  tombstones, 
with  clasped  hands  and  like  devices  at  their  tops,  and 
the  letters  gilded  over.  The  graves  themselves  are 
well-rounded  and  covered  with  a  low  moss  or  herb 
growth. 

One  of  them  is  that  of  a  boy  of  but  fourteen  years 
and  a  half,  who  was  shot  accidentally,  and  bled  to 
death  through  the  ignorance  of  the  parents,  who,  it 
seems,  did  not  know  enough  even  to  tie  the  artery. 

One  stone  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
drowned  in  the  icy  seas;  another  to  that  of  "an  old 
man  who  was  going  home  in  the  fall,  with  his  son, 
taking  with  him  their  winter's  provisions.  The  two 
were  never  seen  again. "  Next  spring  the  dogs  found 
the  old  man's  bones  and  were  crunching  them  on  the 
beach  when  detected.  Only  one  bone  could  then  be 
rescued  from  the  pack  and  given  burial.  Later  others, 
badly  gnawed,  were  traced  and  likewise  here  interred. 

So  Mrs.  Swaffield  tells  us  the  story,  but  it  is  too  icy 
here  to  linger  and  hear  more. 

Back  at  her  home  we  indulge  in  some  dainty  bake- 
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apple  jelly.  We  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  Bulgarian 
receptions,  where  only  jelly  and  water  are  served. 

We  hear  how  eager  these  folk  are  for  mail,  and  while 
they  read  letters  brought  by  our  boat,  having  deferred 
these  (which  they  have  till  next  boat  day  to  read)  to 
entertain  us,  we  look  out  through  the  window  at  the 
dogs,  busily  fishing ;  for  the  Eskimo  dogs  live  on  fish 
except  in  the  winter,  when  the  owners  must  feed 
them,  and  hot  food  is  always  given. 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  our  vessel,  for  we  have 
had  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon  here  and  the 
boat  is  preparing  to  leave.  Once  more  settled  on 
board  we  take  out  our  notebooks  to  record  our  im- 
pressions of  Cartwright,  and  when  we  look  up  from 
them  the  post  has  vanished  behind  the  hills  and  the 
rocks. 

AFTER  THE  PRECIOUS  FURS  OF  THE  NORTH 

AT  CARTWRIGHT  we  were  shown  furs  till  we  felt  there 
must  be  no  end  to  the  "living  treasure  of  the  wild,"  as 
some  dealer  in  metaphors  once  termed  the  living 
three-hundred-dollar  bills  in  the  form  of  silver  foxes 
and  the  like  of  Labrador. 

What,  however,  of  the  life  of  the  men  who  go  into 
the  wilds  to  take  these  furs?  What  of  the  trappers 
in  their  native  haunts? 

We  are  again  aboard  the  filthy  steamer  plying 
north  in  the  half -frozen  Atlantic,  the  snip  which  car- 
ries to  these  fur-takers  all  the  supplies  they  can  secure, 
save  what  barter  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
can  give  them. 

Supper  over,  we  "see  the  captain."     That  is  the 
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"  seeing"  meaning 


way  these  folk  always  put  it,  by 
the  holding  of  a  consultation. 

The  captain  tells  us  there  are  two  young  half- 
breeds  aboard,  with  whom  it  may  well  repay  us  to 
have  a  chat.  They  are  very  dark  fellows.  Years  of 
exposure  to  the  elements  up  on  the  North-West 
River  —  leading  inland  from  the  tickle  on  which  is 
located  Rigolet,  another  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post 
—  have  doubtless  added  considerably  to  Nature's  own 
tan.  They  speak  very  good  English  and  volunteer  much 
information. 

Near  Rigolet,  it  seems,  the  French  Company  (really 
a  Montreal  concern)  also  has  an  establishment,  built 
almost  opposite  that  of  the  English,  over  the  river.  So 
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prices  are  kept  about  even  by  competition  between 
the  two.  Red  fox,  for  example,  brings  from  four  and 
a  half  to  five  dollars  at  either  post. 

"What  do  you  average  a  season  ?"  we  ask  the  men. 

In  a  single  season,  one  of  the  two  answers,  he  alone 
has  taken  as  many  as  forty-two  mink. 

To  catch  these  animals  he  lays  his  traps  along  the 
little  frozen  brooks  of  the  back-country  —  for  even  in 
winter  the  animals  follow  the  water-courses,  which 
they  frequent  the  summer  through  —  carefully  bait- 
ing with  trout.  Of  course,  he  first  has  to  catch  the 
trout,  and  these  he  slits  down  the  back  and  allows  to 
spoil,  that  the  odor  may  attract  the  animal.  Occa- 
sionally a  piece  of  otter  meat,  if  at  hand,  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  or,  again,  the  flesh  of  the  partridge  is 
employed  as  bait. 

More  marten  than  anything  else  are  taken  by  these 
trappers.  The  marten  are  found  in  stumps,  and  so 
the  men  cut  off  trees,  making  a  "house-shape, "  really 
wedge-shape,  trap.  A  piece  of  timber  is  then  set  over 
the  top  to  keep  the  snow  off. 

When  Mr  Marten  walks  in  he  finds  he  cannot  get 
out,  for  the  trap  inside  has  sprung. 

Sometimes  the  men  catch  a  silver  fox  or  a  marten 
fox.  That  means  two  hundred  dollars.  Imagine  the 
joy  of  going  out  into  the  woods  and  finding  a  little  pile 
of  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold  pieces,  with  no  one  to 
claim  it  but  yourself.  Up  here  fur  is  as  good  as  gold ; 
and,  what  is  more,  every  dollar  has  a  far  greater 
purchasing  power  in  this  land  than  in  the  States. 

In  such  a  case  the  trapper  is  tempted  to  rush  back 
at  once  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  and  sell 
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his  prize,  even  though  it  be  early  in  the  season.  That, 
however,  would  be  altogether  too  great  a  waste  of  time, 
so  he  continues  his  catching  until  New  Year's,  when 
he  repairs  to  the  post. 

Having  traded  to  his  satisfaction,  the  man  goes  "in" 
once  again,  remaining  until  April. 

"Couldn't  one  steal  from  another  man's  traps,  if  he 
came  on  one,  say  with  a  fine  fox  in  it?"  we  ask. 

They  look  at  us  astonished.  The  thought  seems 
never  to  have  entered  their  heads  before. 

Oh,  yes,  of  course,  one  could.  But  who  would  do 
such  a  thing? 

Then  they  tell  us  that  frequently  a  trapper,  coming 
to  another  man's  trap  and  finding  in  it  an  animal  that 
seems  likely  to  escape,  will  kill  the  prisoner,  dress  it, 
and  then  lay  it  where  the  owner  will  be  sure  to  find  it 
on  his  next  visit. 

The  farther  one  goes  from  the  haunts  of  men  the 
greater  kindliness  he  finds  displayed  in  all  business 
dealings. 

Sometimes,  up  here  in  the  wilds,  one  man  will  have 
two  or  even  three  hundred  traps  out  at  one  time.  One 
plutocrat  of  the  Labrador  wild  has  over  six  hundred. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  those  were  his 
father's  and  are  over  forty  years  old,  but  they  are 
good  as  ever. 

In  fitting  for  the  wilderness,  the  trapper  must,  of 
course,  carry  supplies  to  his  camp. 

For  this,  each  man  will  carry  first,  a  barrel  of  flour, 
costing  from  seven  dollars  and  a  half  to  eight,  at 
Rigolet.  Then  he  will  take  probably  fifty  pounds  of 
pork,  which  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  dollars  a 
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barrel  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  twelve  pounds  of  can- 
dles, averaging  six  to  the  pound  and  sold  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  at  thirty  cents  a  pound;  thirty 
pounds  of  lard,  at  twenty  cents  a  pound-bucket; 
and  ten  pounds  of  butter,  at  forty  to  forty-five  cents 
a  pound.  No  vegetables,  of  course,  are  taken,  but 
five  or  six  cans  of  condensed  milk;  tea,  though  no 
coffee;  sugar,  baking-powder,  beans,  but  no  peas 
(and  likewise  no  potatoes,  since  the  latter  would 
freeze),  go  to  make  up  the  supplies. 

Imagine  subsisting  an  entire  winter  on  nothing  but 
these,  and  with  no  possibility  of  getting  anything  else 
without  traveling  over  weary  miles  of  snow  and  ice, 
through  stinging  cold.  And  there  would  be  the  loss 
of  that  much  of  the  winter's  furring,  meanwhile,  if  one 
went  back  for  more ! 

All  this  supply  is  put  into  bags.  These  are  stowed 
into  the  boats  which  take  the  trappers  to  their  winter 
home. 

Sometimes  two  trappers  will  form  a  partnership  and 
own  camps  and  traps  in  common.  However,  once  the 
traps  are  laid  and  the  camps  in  order  the  two  separate, 
each  to  make  certain  rounds,  and  they  may  not  meet 
for  many  months. 

Boats  for  two  men  are  perhaps  thirteen  feet  long, 
and  are  built  here  in  the  bay.  For  a  fifteen-foot  boat 
the  price  is  thirty  dollars,  and  a  boat  like  this  will  last 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  These  woodsmen  know 
how  to  avoid  the  rocks,  and  they  take  good  care  of  the 
black  spruce  craft,  so  that  it  remains  a  steadfast 
companion. 

Then,  of  course,  they  will  take  a  tent  along,  and  this, 
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for  two,  implies 
twenty-five  to 
thirty  yards  o  f 
canvas.  While 
they  carry  a 
stove,  they  omit 
chairs,  sitting 
usually  on  the 
ground.  There 
are  sleeping-bags 
and  blankets,  but 
most  important 
of  all  are  the 
traps. 

Of  these,  the 
trapper  usually 
takes  some  six 
dozen  at  the 
least .  Forty 
cents  apiece  is 

paid  for  marten  traps  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
stores,  and  good  staunch  traps  they  are,  of  steel. 
Twenty-four  or  thirty-six  fox  traps  will  be  added  to 
the  equipment.  These,  with  their  double  springs,  cost 
a  dollar  apiece.  Two-springed  traps  of  larger  size,  and 
"smarter,"  as  the  men  put  it,  are  somewhat  more 
expensive. 

"How  is  that  for  a  camp  outfit,  eh?"  one  of  the  half- 
breeds  asks  us. 

Of  course  to  "trap"  right,  one  must  have  the  proper 
equipment,  and  this,  for  one  man,  costs  something 
like  six  hundred  dollars. 


A  TYPICAL  TRAPPER 
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A  poor  trapper  will  get  a  credit  of  as  much  as  five  or 
even  the  full  six  hundred  dollars.  The  Company  is 
quite  willing  to  trust  the  men,  knowing  that  once  they 
go  into  the  interior  they  have  to  come  out  the  same 
way  or  not  at  all.  Then,  what  is  more,  the  agents 
know  personally  every  man  or  his  kin. 

Usually  they  give  a  man  one  year  in  which  to  pay, 
allowing  him  credit  then  to  whatever  extent  he  may 
wish.  While  the  traps  are  there,  they  might  as  well 
be  in  use  as  rusting  on  the  shelves.  The  trapper  who 
uses  a  trap  is  really  pledged  eventually  to  buy  it, 
and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  fortunes  of  the  chase 
permit. 

The  wilds  are  divided  up,  almost  without  reference 
to  law,  into  so  many  miles  a  man  along  the  shores. 
Fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  miles  of  shore  line  will  be 
allotted  a  trapper,  and  this  runs  back  as  far  as  he 
may  wish  to  go. 

Fox  traps  he  will  set  out  along  the  shore,  and  then 
along  some  fox-path  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
days'  travel  inland. 

It  takes  the  trapper  about  two  weeks  to  set  out  all 
his  traps.  There  is  a  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  not 
alone  with  the  new  traps,  but  with  the  innumerable 
old  ones,  which  must  be  visited  and  worked  up  where 
they  are  stiff  from  lying  over  the  summer.  Traps 
must  be  greased,  generally.  Marten  stumps  which 
have  broken  down  must  be  repaired.  Fox  drops  must 
be  arranged  in  the  same  places  year  after  year.  The 
animals,  it  seems,  are  not  so  cute  that  they  will  not 
return  to  the  traps. 

The  setting  of  the  traps  completed,  the  men  spend 
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alternate  weeks  inland  and  on  the  shore,  to  see  what 
they  may  be  getting.  The  object  is  to  visit  every  trap 
at  least  once  every  two  weeks.  As  the  prey  is  secured 
it  is  carried  either  to  the  tents  (which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  movable  and  so  can  be  changed  from 
place  to  place,  as  the  chase  seems  to  indicate  best), 
or  the  so-called  "eluding  houses,"  little  cabins  built  in 
the  woods  which  are  decidedly  warmer. 

Everything  is  borne  in  the  game-bag  to  these  as  it 
is  found.  There,  in  the  evenings,  the  animals  are 
skinned.  Even  a  trapper  who  is  only  fairly  expert 
can  finish  skinning  a  marten  inside  of  ten  minutes. 
Three  or  four  foxes,  too,  can  be  done  within  an  hour's 
time. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  delightful,  to  a  trapper's  mind, 
as  an  evening  in  the  eluding  house,  or  even  the  tent, 
with  plenty  of  skins  to  work  up.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  there  is  a  great  stove  burning  in  the  room.  So 
hot  does  it  grow  at  times  that  the  door  must  be  left 
open. 

Then  there  is  plenty  of  meat  at  hand  —  partridge 
and  caribou  and  rabbits.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  serve  as  food,  but  in  the  spring  bear  will 
be  eaten,  and  in  the  fall,  also,  it  is  quite  palatable. 
Porcupine  is  very  good  eating,  "the  best  kind  of  meat," 
our  friends  tell  us.  First  the  quills  are  burnt  oft7  the 
animal;  then  the  skin  is  scraped  and  the  trappers 
thoroughly  enjoy  what  remains.  Caribou  meat  is 
boiled  or  fried  in  lard.  In  the  fall,  fish  enter  largely 
into  the  menu,  trout  in  particular.  The  trappers, 
however,  never  fish  through  the  ice. 

How  do  they  know  the  best  places  in  which  to  set 
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their  traps  ?  we  wonder.  They  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
follow  the  animals  by  their  tracks,  but  leave  the  traps 
in  places  which  they  know  the  wild  things  frequent. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  hunter  himself  who  is  hunted. 
Marten,  for  ex- 
ample, will  often 
follow  a  trapper's 
foot-steps  direct - 
ly  to  a  trap . 
Foxes,  on  the 
other  hand,  will 
get  away  from 
the  scent  of  man 
or  trap. 

If  the  animal 
is  still  alive 
when  the  trapper 
comes  upon  it,  in 
the  trap,  he  will 
hit  it  on  the  head 

with  his  ax  just  severely  enough  to  stun  it.  Then, 
usually,  he  stamps  upon  it  until  it  is  dead.  This  he 
does  so  as  not  to  draw  blood  and  thereby  spoil  the  skin. 

Wolves,  of  course,  are  shot.  A  good  wolf  skin  will 
bring  five  dollars. 

Black-bear  skins,  by  way  of  contrast,  come  to  thirty. 

Silver  fox  is  the  most  valuable  skin  of  all,  and  a 
black  specimen  of  this  sort  is  often  marketed  at  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Willie,  one  of  our  friends,  once  took  such  a  creature 
in  a  fox  trap  which  he  had  baited  with  fox  carcasses. 
He  sold  the  skin  to  the  French  company,  which  of- 
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fered  the  better  price.  Like  all  the  other  trappers, 
he  had  taken  his  skin  to  the  two  companies  in  turn, 
to  see  which  would  offer  more.  If  the  second  concern 
offer  a  higher  price  than  the  first,  the  trapper  does 
not  return  to  the  first  and  give  them  a  chance  to  raise 
the  bid.  Chance!  Oh,  no!  If  they  thought  the  fur 
worth  only  so  much  at  first,  that  must  be  all  it  is  worth 
to  them  now. 

Payment  is  in  gold  or  "anything  you  wish."  When 
it  is  in  money,  the  trappers  prefer  paper,  as  it  is  con- 
siderably lighter  than  coin  to  carry. 

At  some  time  in  the  winter  the  trapper  usually  goes 
home  for  a  week  to  visit  his  parents.  Other  kin  he 
cares  little  about.  Willie,  however,  is  married  and 
so  he  goes  back  once  a  winter  to  his  wife. 

The  family  live  some    ninety  miles  from  Rigolet. 

And  how  do  they  dress  in  the  wilds?  They  laugh 
as  they  answer.  Two  pairs  of  moleskin  trousers ;  a 
"dickey"  over  these,  hood  up;  three  pairs  of  socks; 
deerskin  shoes,  embroidered  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  taken  in  two  pairs;  these  and  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  one  has  the  outfit  complete. 

Occasionally  the  men  will  have  to  walk  in  the  snow 
all  day  long,  sinking  in  up  to  their  knees  at  every  step. 
So  tired  does  one  become  that  he  fairly  drags  his 
knees  through  the  drifts. 

Usually  the  trapper  gets  up  at  dawn,  which  comes 
here  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  one  eluding-house,  or  "telt" 
as  it  is  also  called,  to  another.  Some  of  the  telts  are 
twenty  years  old,  and  are  situated  a  day's  travel 
apart.  Trappers,  therefore,  start  early  from  one  to 
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reach  the  next.  Everything  must  be  made  ready  the 
night  before  the  journey. 

Supplies  are  left  at  each  telt  as  the  men  go  along,  on 
the  first  rounds  of  the  winter,  so  that  later  each  such 
house  may  become  a  home,  as  long  as  there  are  furs 
to  be  dressed  at  it.  Then  in  the  spring,  the  furs  of  the 
trapper  are  collected  from  all  the  telts  on  his  beat. 

Telts  are  much  the  same  the  wilderness  over.  Usu- 
ally they  are,  say,  seven  feet  square,  built  of  rounded 
logs,  squared  down  inside.  Within  them  there  are  a 
stove,  a  kettle,  and  a  bunk  made  of  small  bits  of  wood. 
In  the  telts  the  trapper  remains  alone. 

Many  of  the  fellows  do  much  reading  while  in  the 
telts;  much,  that  is,  according  to  their  estimate.  A 
trapper  usually  carries  with  him  as  thick  a  book  as  he 
can  possibly  lay  his  hands  on  in  the  fall,  that  it  may 
last  a  long,  long  time.  Then  one  must  cook,  and 
gather  wood,  and  the  like. 

The  men  tell  us  that  they  do  not  trap  on  Sunday. 
They  will  not  even  fire  a  gun  or  go  out  to  get  wood  on 
that  day.  Reading  and  cooking  and  resting  constitute 
their  sole  recreation  on  the  Sabbath.  The  nearest  man 
in  the  wilderness  is  usually  too  far  away  to  be  visited, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  whole  day's  walk  even  to 
the  next  of  one's  own  telts. 

Violins  are  not  taken  along  by  the  trappers  as  they 
are  by  the  Ontario  lumbermen — even  these  light  instru- 
ments are  too  heavy  to  carry — but  a  mouth-organ  is 
almost  always  to  be  found  in  the  camp. 

It  is  warm  and  pleasant  in  the  telt,  with  the  furs 
hung  all  about  to  thaw,  a  partridge  roasting  on  the 
fire  or  else  frying  merrily,  and  a  good  book  or  the 
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Family  Herald  to  read  by  the  candlelight.  The  in- 
terior appears  quite  white  by  that  light,  it  seems,  and 
occasionally  when  it  is  too  warm  within  one  opens  the 
door  and  can  look  out  into  the  woods,  stretching  off 
like  an  incoming  fog. 

"Yes,  indeed,  zur!"  our  friends  exclaim,  "it  is 
awful  nice  then,  in  the  telt." 

In  the  telt  itself  a  trap  is  set  for  marten,  which  will 
often  come  in  when  the  owner  is  gone.  One  of  our 
friends  has  caught  three  such  in  his  telt,  these  worth, 

at  the  time, 
twenty  d  o  1  - 
lars  apiece. 

It  is  indeed 
a  pretty  sight, 
they  tell  us, 
to  see  the  mar- 
ten looking  at 
you  from  the 
trap,  as  you 
come  up.  It 
is  so  fine,  in 
fact,  that  our 
friends  could 
not  wish  for 
anything 
better. 

We  ask  them  whether  or  not  they  ever  have  excit- 
ing experiences,  and  they  answer  that  they  seldom 
have,  for  they  do  not  chase  their  prey.  They  say  the 
bears  get  very  wild,  but,  the  trapper  remaining  away 
till  the  creatures  are  weak  from  lack  of  food,  even  they 
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do  not  fight.  Occasionally  wolves  are  met,  sometimes 
eight  in  a  company,  and  the  rule  of  the  forest  is  not 
to  go  nearer  to  them  than  eight  hundred  yards.  At 
this  distance  they  never  attack  a  man. 

"One  time,"  Willie  tells  us,  "twenty-five  passed  us, 
when  my  brother  and  I  were  in  the  tent  out  of  their 
sight.  They  might  easily  have  attacked  us  in  the 
cotton  tent,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  didn't. 
Probably  there  was  altogether  too  much  caribou 
about  to  make  us  worth  the  bother. 

"Wolves,"  he  continues,  "go  at  the  caribou  by 
running  them  down  for  miles,  then,  when  the  chance 
comes,  jumping  right  at  their  throats." 

Caribou  as  a  rule  do  not  kick,  but  one  once  kicked  a 
wolf  while  our  friends  looked  on,  and,  shortly  after, 
they  found  the  wolf  quite  dead. 

No  matter  how  many  more  are  in  sight  the  pack 
of  wolves  will  halt  and  eat  all  of  the  fallen  victim,  if  not 
disturbed,  before  going  after  more.  Curiously  enough, 
they  eat  the  base  parts  (the  "pants"  the  trappers 
call  them)  first,  in  order  to  get  at  the  fat  at  once. 

A  wolf  can  eat  an  entire  deer  at  a  sitting  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  much  smaller  animal  than  is  his 
meal  in  this  case. 

Ordinarily,  however,  a  trapper  has  little  opportunity 
to  watch  wolves,  for  often  the  first  notice  he  has  of 
their  approach  is  the  passing  of  a  deer,  followed  by  the 
pack  in  swift  pursuit. 

On  the  ice  packs  of  wolves  have  no  leader  at  all. 
When  traveling  along  the  trail,  however,  they  always 
have  one.  Among  the  deer,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  at  all  times  a  leader. 
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Sometimes  the  trappers  come  on  the  deer  all  together. 
Then,  again,  the  animals  will  be  scattered  about  every- 
where. As  a  rule,  however,  they  keep  in  bands.  Side 
by  side,  they  will  travel  along  the  shore,  or  else  they 
will  follow  in  one  another's  tracks  in  some  great  ditch 
worn  by  them  through  the  deeper  ice  farther  out  in  the 
frozen  stream. 

Strangely  enough,  when  foxes  are  taken  in  a  trap, 
they  not  only  growl  but  try  to  bite,  though  this  bite 
is  very  light.  In  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
bite  is  very  keen  at  times,  our  friends  state.  One  of 
the  men  knows  this  but  too  well,  having  had  his  leg 
badly  bitten  by  Sir  Reynard.  The  teeth  of  the  fox 
cut  well  into  his  calf ;  still,  it  was  some  consolation  to 
know  that  Reynard  could  easily  have  bitten  deeper 
had  he  so  desired.  Hydrophobia  never  results  from 
such  wounds  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  case  of  a 
mad  dog's  bite.  There  is  little  danger  with  foxes  as 
a  rule,  the  man  tells  us. 

A  marten,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  he  would  not 
handle  alive  for  any  consideration.  These  creatures 
bite  and  scratch  to  the  last  extremity.  As  Willie 
puts  it,  they  are  "smarter  than  a  house-trap."  Even 
if  three  legs  are  in  a  trap,  they  will  manage  to  clamber 
to  some  tree  with  it.  Their  traveling  is  at  lightning 
speed ;  the  trapper  therefore  usually  acts  first,  striking 
and  stunning  his  prey,  before  stopping  to  think  what 
to  do  with  him. 

The  meanest,  as  well  as  the  wickedest,  of  the  creatures 
of  these  wilds  is  the  wolverine.  Even  when  in  the 
trap  this  animal  will  try  to  get  at  its  captor,  lowing 
and  growling  and  jumping  at  him,  till  the  chain  of  the 
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trap  brings  it  up.  It  takes  two  firm  hands  at  the  ax- 
handle  to  wield  the  sudden  blow  on  the  head  that  will 
bring  him  down,  stunned  at  least. 

Lynx,  too*  are  very  wild  in  the  trap,  worse  looking, 
in  fact,  than  are  the  wolverines,  with  their  claws  out 
an  inch  or  more.  There  is  a  chance,  however,  with 
the  lynx,  while  there  is  none  with  the  wolverine, 
which  will  never  cease  its  endeavors  to  repay  its  captor 
in  kind. 

Traps,  usually,  are  placed  higher  than  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  ground,  here  in  the  Labrador  wilds.  Bait 
is  distributed  about  them  in  small  pieces ;  this  is  then 
covered  with  moss,  and  the  snow  is  allowed  to  cover 
the  area.  The  trapper's  footsteps,  it  seems,  do  not 
matter  at  all,  as  a  drift  of  snow  or  a  little  wind  will 
destroy  all  trace  of  scent. 

Many  of  the  trappers  will  try  to  get  anything; 
others  run  into  specialties. 

Up  in  the  wilds  the  game  laws  are  learned  by  word 
of  mouth  from  the  coast,  where  Dr.  GrenfelVs  floating 
mission-hospital  drops  at  the  ports  the  news  of  all 
changes. 

When  the  trappers  are  sick  in  camp,  "Painkiller" 
or  "  Ready  Relief"  (the  latter  rather  the  more  popular) 
and  a  liniment  are  employed. 

These  men  do  not  smoke  much,  though  one  of  our 
friends  declares,  "I  smoke  like  fun."  The  smell  of 

I  tobacco,  they  claim,  does  not  interfere  with  their  get- 
ting the  animals. 
Clean  clothing  —  especially  externally  —  and  clean 
mitts  are  regarded  as  essential  to  one  busied  about 
the  traps. 
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Of  dangers  the  trappers  say  there  are  none.  They 
need  have  no  fear  of  lightning,  for  no  thunder-storms 
occur  here  in  the  winter.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger 
of  being  snowed  in  so  deep  that  they  cannot  get  out. 
All  they  need  take  care  for  is  that  their  provisions  last 
till  the  season  for  leaving  the  woods. 

In  this  connection,  Willie  mentions  seeing  the  camp 
where  the  redoubtable  Hubbard  starved  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  country. 
This  is  near  the  Susan  River,  or,  to  mention  a  stream 
that  is  on  the  maps,  the  North-West  River.  It  is  just 
seventy  miles  from  the  last-named  waterway,  as 
Willie  travels,  to  Hubbard' s  tent-site.  A  little  cotton 
tent  his  was,  since  his  death  taken  up  and  out. 

Hubbard,  it  is  recalled,  had  gone  much  farther 
into  the  wilds  than  this  before  ill  health  and  failing 
provisions  induced  him  to  turn  homeward.  It  was 
on  the  way  back  that  he  grew  so  weak  he  could  no 
longer  keep  up  with  his  comrades,  and  was  left  there 
to  die  alone.  That  there  were  not  trappers  about,  on 
whom  the  two  others  with  Hubbard  might  have  come, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  season  was  not 
far  advanced. 

Willie  tells  us,  how,  while  Hubbard  lay  starving 
there  in  the  wilds,  George  Elson,  the  guide,  carried 
out  the  news  that  Wallace,  the  explorer's  companion, 
also  was  nearly  dead  in  the  wilderness.  When  the 
word  reached  Willie's  people,  at  the  head  of  Grand 
Lake,  Willie's  brother,  Allan  Gowdy,  and  Donald  and 
Gilbert  Blake,  Duncan  McLean  and  Willie's  cousin 
formed  a  rescuing  party,  and  went  to  the  two  men's 
relief.  A  tent  and  some  provisions  were  taken  along. 
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Most  of  these  trappers  were  just  about  to  leave  for 
their  furring  expeditions,  and  the  messenger  came  in 
the  very  nick  of  time  to  secure  their  aid. 

To  Wallace  first  —  who,  they  state,  was  almost  dead 
and  could  not  even  stand  up  for  weakness  —  they 
made  their  way  in  the  wilds.  Putting  up  the  tent 
where  he  was  found,  two  men  stayed  with  him,  while 
the  other  two  went  on  to  the  rescue  of  Hubbard. 

How  they  came  too  late  and  found  Hubbard  dead; 
how  they  were  forced  to  leave  his  body  in  the  wilds, 
since  there  was  not  enough  snow  on  the  ground  to 
permit  their  bringing  it  out  over  this,  our  friend  tells 
us,  in  his  picturesque,  sympathetic  way. 

"No,  they  couldn't  a-carried  him  out,  as  he  was  too 
heavy  for  that,"  says  Willie.  "If  he'd  been  an  animal 
we  could  a-skinned  him,  but  we  couldn't  skin  Mr. 
Hubbard." 

The  body  was  shrouded  round  in  blankets  and  the 
site  marked  on  the  trees ;  then,  in  the  winter,  they 
went  back  for  it,  to  find  that  the  mice  had  eaten  much 
of  it  meanwhile. 

First  to  the  North- West  River;  then  by  dog-team 
to  Battle  Harbor,  where  Mrs.  Hubbard  went  to  get  it, 
the  corpse  was  carried. 

Wallace  and  Hubbard,  the  trappers  say,  did  not 
take  enough  provisions  with  them.  They  set  out  to 
reach  the  Nascoupi  River  from  North-West  River,  and 
the  trip  should  have  been  one  of  thirty-five  miles. 
Instead,  they  missed  the  river,  and  went  on  to  the 
head  of  Grand  Lake,  where  Willie  and  his  companion 
"stay."  Thence  they  hit  the  head  of  the  Susan  River, 
following  that  creek  and  continuing  farther  into  the 
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country,  believing  the  Susan  to  be  the  river  they  had 
set  out  for.  When  it  branched  off  into  little  rivulets 
Hubbard  was  still  deceived,  taking  one  branch  and 
following  this  to  sections  where,  occasionally,  there 
was  not  even  enough  water  to  float  their  canoe. 

Run  out  of  provisions,  the  men  still  went  on,  till 
they  began  to  grow  weak  from  over-exertion  and  im- 
proper nourishment.  Believing  they  could  depend  on 
the  caribou  hunt,  they  pushed  on.  On  the  way 
into  the  interior  they  had  neglected  to  kill  and  cache 
the  caribou  for  the  return  trip,  as  they  should  have  done. 
On  the  way  back,  they  could  find  none,  for  it  is 
only  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  that  caribou  are 
plentiful.  What  was  more,  they  had  to  leave  their 
rifles  behind,  growing  too  weak  to  carry  these,  and 
their  pistols  would  have  been  useless  so  far  as  deer 
were  concerned.  In  short,  as  the  trappers  tell  the 
story,  the  adventurers  starved,  Hubbard,  toward  the 
last,  being  forced  to  devour  his  shoes. 

Why  the  two  had  taken  no  guides  who,  like  our 
friends,  knew  the  region,  instead  of  the  man  who 
prided  himself  on  a  knowledge,  rather,  of  north  Canada, 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Wallace  and  Hubbard,  it  is  said,  thought  they 
would  meet  trappers  and  Indians  both,  on  their  jour- 
ney. Neither,  however,  frequent  this  section  in  the 
summer,  at  the  season  at  which  they  passed  through 
it,  at  least. 

Their  guide,  Elson,  Willie  states,  was  a  Canadian, 
and  did  not  know  these  wilds.  He  it  was  who  brought 
out  the  news  of  their  starving. 

Elson,  they  add;  is  still  guiding,  has  been  in  Ungava, 
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in  fact ;  and  it  was  he  who  later  took  Mrs.  Hubbard  in, 
she  reaching  the  river  her  husband  had  intended  to 
reach.  Then,  however,  they  state,  there  was  another 
guide  in  addition;  hence  the  route  was  covered  in 
safety. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  Hubbard  expedition,  ac- 
cording to  the  Labrador  trappers,  was  that  when  their 
provisions  gave  out,  Hubbard  still  went  on,  thinking 
there  was  plenty  of  game  to  kill,  when  there  really 
was  none.  But  here,  as  in  the  telts,  the  trappers 
speculate  endlessly  on  the  ill-fated  expedition,  and  it 
is  long  past  bedtime  when  we  finally  bid  our  two 
friends  good-night. 

Meanwhile  our  boat  plows  northward,  through  seas 
ever  more  deeply  filled  with  ice,  under  grayer,  more 
threatening  skies ;  amid  ever  deeper  fog-banks.  Day 
after  day,  now,  we  have  this  for  company. 

WITH  SOME  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WILDS 

"WHEN  you  get  out  among  the  wild  things, "  we  recall 
having  some  one  tell  us  long  ago,  "you  will  find  the 
people  who  live  by  the  chase  as  interesting,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  creatures  pursued.'7  Now  that  we 
are  up  among  the  wild  things,  we  resolve  to  see  if  the 
prophecy  was  a  true  one.  We  wish  to  study  the  people 
who  live  by  the  wilds.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to 
Rigolet  and  Davis  Inlet. 

Our  two  trapper  friends  are  playing  cards  in  the 
smoking-cabin,  interspersing  the  game  with  remarks 
in  their  quaint  English,  when  the  post  comes  into 
sight.  We  are  at  Rigolet,  the  headquarters  of  the 
world's  oldest  trust,  possibly,  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
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THE  STORE  AT  RIGOLET 

and  we  have  a  glorious  day  in  which  to  pay  it  a  visit ! 
The  prospect  is  certainly  delightful.  Far  ahead, 
from  the  seaward  approach,  we  can  make  out  the 
snowy  white  buildings  which  seem  to  rise  up  from  the 
blue  water  of  Hamilton  Inlet.  Beyond,  the  mountains 
hem  in  this  lovely  tickle  or  fiord,  forming  a  back- 
ground to  the  picture. 

Some  people  of  the  wilds  are  already  on  deck.  Two 
little  girls,  four-year-old  twins  —  half-breeds,  we  should 
call  them,  the  father  being  Scotch  and  the  mother  an 
Eskimo  —  are  being  made  ready  to  leave.  The  chil- 
dren are  almost  blind  and  Doctor  Grenfell  has  ordered 
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them  to  the  Indian  Harbor  Hospital.  In  their  blue 
ginghams,  there  in  the  glorious  sunlight  which  they 
can  only  partly  enjoy,  they  are  a  pathetic  study,  indeed. 

More  and  ever  more  beautiful  grows  the  scene  as  we 
ride  in  between  the  long,  high  hills,  forested  behind,  or, 
again,  covered  with  only  the  reindeer  moss.  There  is 
no  shore  save  a  few  rocks  of  pink. 

At  half  past  ten  o' clock  we  drop  anchor  off  Rigolet. 
Swamp  and  woodland  empty  at  this  place,  and  so  the 
water  of  the  inlet  foams  yellow;  outside,  the  ocean 
was  a  charming  blue.  Everywhere  about  there  are 
the  sheer,  splendid  hills  covered  with  forests.  The 
evergreens  grow  particularly  green  here,  and  out 
from  among  them  show  the  still  greener  leaf  patches 
of  the  birch  trees.  Occasionally  the  hills  trend  out- 
ward, like  a  cape  or  some  promontory  of  the  seacoast. 
Of  man  there  is  no  sign  on  them,  other  than  the  hamlet, 
with  its  clean  white  houses  and  large  wick-i-ups  of 
wood.  Such  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  it  all  being  the  residence  of 
the  factor,  built  in  a  sort  of  Swedish  style,  but  with 
the  British  flag  flying  on  a  staff  before  it. 

In  the  bay,  a  curious  tug,  with  two  stunted  smoke- 
stacks, rides  at  anchor,  and  there  are  several  sails. 

Even  while  we  are  still  making  anchorage,  the 
Indians  swarm  aboard  from  their  punts.  Like  the 
Indians  of  the  long  ago,  these  red  men  appear  with  gay 
worsted  belts  about  the  waist,  and  long  black  hair, 
and  very  dark  faces  indeed.  In  one  skiff  sit  two 
trappers,  accompanying  an  officer  of  the  customs, 
proud  in  the  dignity  of  a  blue  uniform,  with  stripes  of 
yellow  on  the  arm.  There  on  the  landing  there  are 
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several  Indians. 
Everywhere,  i  n 
fact,  there  seem 
to  be  Indians. 
One  of  these  red- 
skins has  not  left 
this  place  in  the 
last  sixty  years. 
Truly,  he  is  a 
creature  of  the 
wildwood ! 

Scattered 
among  the  In- 
dians  are  the 
Little  People,  the 
very,  very  small 
Eskimos.  They 
wear  boots  of 
sealskin ;  their 
hair  has  never 

been  touched  by  a  barber.  Most  of  these  folk  have 
lived  here  all  their  lives ;  they  have  served  the  Com- 
pany always. 

One  old  Eskimo  with  very  white  hair  is  our  guide; 
he  speaks  fair  English.  He  and  another  are  the  only 
full-blooded  Eskimos  here  just  now.  While  we  are 
yet  on  the  dock,  he  impresses  us  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Company.  The  Company  owns  everything  here- 
about, excepting  only  the  red-roofed  Custom  House. 
"The  Company,"  to  these  people  means  Mr.  Fraser, 
who  has  been  its  agent  here  for  five  full  years.  All  the 
Eskimos  of  the  region  look  to  him  as  their  general 
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source  of  supply  and  their  market.  To  him  they  bring 
their  salmon  and  sealskins.  All  manner  of  fur  is 
brought  to  him  here. 

On  the  dock  there  are  some  half-breeds,  picturesque 
fellows,  matching  well  the  piles  of  wood,  resembling 
teepees,  which  are  all  about. 

First  we  must  visit  the  cooper-shop,  a  building  with 
a  curious  bulge  out  from  one  end. 

There  are,  perhaps,  twenty  people  in  all  regularly 
resident  of  the  village  stretching  on  beyond. 

There  is  one  house,  a  two-story  white  frame,  which 
forms  their  store.  We  who  have  lived  on  the  badly- 
cooked,  half-spoiled  food  of  the  mail-boat  on  the 
voyage  here,  are  looking  forward  to  getting  some  fancy 
biscuit  and  perhaps  some  canned  peaches  in  the  store. 

At  one  end  of  the  dock  are  the  ever-present  lumber 
piles;  it  is  such  a  hard,  cruel  winter  they  have  here! 

Farther  on  is  the  men's  kitchen ;  then  two  or  three 
little  sheds  with  black  shingled  roof.  Beyond  these  is 
the  large  dwelling  house  of  the  agent,  which  is  one 
story  in  height.  Its  windows  open  in  the  center  and 
have  white  screens  at  their  lower  panes.  At  the  center 
of  the  house-front  there  is  the  usual  English  vestibule, 
with  a  window  at  its  front  and  sides,  and  double  stairs 
leading  to  the  walk. 

About  the  house,  from  vestibule  back  to  vestibule, 
a  porch  with  green  lattice  railing  runs  —  a  splendid 
place  to  sit  and  look  off,  down  the  walk  to  the  pier  and 
to  the  snowy  mountains  far  in  distance,  shimmering 
in  the  wonderful  sunlight. 

We  pass  into  the  men's  house.  On  the  puncheon  floor 
stands  a  little  iron  stove  mounted  on  high  spindle  legs. 
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A  plain  wooden  table  is  heaped  high  with  drying  skins, 
among  which  a  pan  of  bread  biscuit  is  rising,  while 
another  pan,  filled  with  flour,  stands  near.  Out  from 
the  wall  extends  a  shelf  on  which  are  a  lamp  and  a 
clock.  A  section  of  the  floor  space  at  each  side  of  the 


THE  FACTOR'S  HOME 


room  is  enclosed  to  serve  as  a  woodbin,  which  is  filled 
with  thin  poles  similar  to  those  we  saw  outside ;  these 
are  piled  neatly  on  a  wooden  frame  like  a  clothes-horse 
stood  to  form  a  square. 

Against  the  blue  walls  of  the  chamber  there  hang, 
indiscriminately,  cooking  utensils  and  oilskin  garments. 

A  door  opens  off  from  this,  the  principal  room,  to 
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the  main  sleeping  apartment.  In  that  is  a  big,  clumsy 
bed,  with  a  rag  cover.  Over  this,  in  turn,  a  shelf  of 
boxes  serves  as  a  wardrobe.  On  the  wall  there  hang 
cheap  chromos.  In  the  corner  is  a  seaman's  chest. 

The  men  of  the  post  are  awaiting  our  coming  here. 

Sealskin  gloves  are  offered  us  at  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a  pair.  Skins  of  the  Eskimo  dogs,  to  be  made 
into  rugs,  are  sold  at  three  dollars  each.  Wall-pocket 
bags,  made  of  seal  and  embroidered  by  the  Indian 
women,  are  other  bargains  we  may  invest  in.  Par- 
ticularly odd,  however,  is  a  little  tidy  which  we  have 
offered  us.  Its  center  is  of  black  loon  feathers,  and 
around  this  is  a  border  formed  of  feathers  of  the  chilbird 
(an  aquatic  bird  of  the  region),  fur  from  the  white- 
coated  seal,  and  yellowish  white  feathers  of  the  pie- 
duck.  The  price  of  this  curious  work  of  art  is  forty 
cents.  Pen-wipers  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Eskimo 
dog,  and  similar  purchases  lighten  our  purses,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  inmates  of  the  men's  house. 

Passing  out  among  the  lumber  teepees  behind  it, 
over  the  way  we  come  to  the  office,  a  building  with  a 
thatched  roof,  which  is  composed  of  two  cottages  joined 
at  one  wall.  Each  cottage  has  a  door  of  planking  at 
the  center,  to  right  and  left  of  which  there  is  a  mani- 
partite  window,  while  up  in  a  gable  still  another  window 
appears. 

Behind  the  factor's  house  are  a  turf  cellar-building 
and  more  of  the  endless  wood-piles,  and  off  to  their  rear 
the  scrub  land  of  the  evergreens,  the  rocks  deep  with 
moss,  and  the  bog  land  lead  away. 

Entering  the  office  building,  we  pass  from  the  center 
hallway  into  a  room  with  a  bare,  clean  floor.  A  bench 
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THE  CONNECTED  COTTAGES 


is  fitted  against  the  wall.  There  is  a  slope-top  desk 
at  one  side,  and  in  a  corner  a  chest  of  the  Company, 
much  like  Astor's  famous  trunk  at  Mackinac,  is  set. 
On  the  bench  there  is  another  such  trunk.  Against  the 
wall  there  hang  snowshoes,  which  are  rather  more 
rounded  than  the  ones  used  in  New  England,  and 
which  retail  here  at  three  dollars  a  pair.  At  the  rear 
of  the  room  a  door  leads  to  a  woodshed.  Off  to 
right  and  left  of  the  chamber  there  are  other  apart- 
ments. 

Just  here  we  are  accosted  by  one  of  the  Little  People. 
He  would  like  some  cash;  won't  we  buy  his  Eskimo 
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dog  whip,  with  a  lash  thirty  feet  long,  for  only  three 
dollars? 

The  factor  may  not  sell  us  any  of  the  Company  furs 
and  the  like,  but  he  negotiates  a  similar  sale  for  another 
man. 

The  post,  he  tells  us,  has  been  here  for  about  eighty- 
five  years.  Tributary  to  it  are  some  three  hundred 
trappers  in  the  bay  country.  The  organization  and 
operation  here  are  about  the  same  as  those  which  exist 
at  Cartwright,  save  that  the  factor  is  required  to  inspect 
and  is  held  responsible  for  minor  posts  besides  his  own. 

We  step  out  and  stroll  once  more  to  the  Company 
store.  The  "shop"  portion  of  this  is  on  the  second 
floor.  Here,  at  each  side,  as  at  Cartwright,  is  a  black 
counter,  very  wide.  Behind  this,  against  the  sloping 
roof,  shelves  full  of  wares  are  set.  We  remark  the  nice, 
clean  bolts  of  drygoods  of  various  colors,  the  balls  of 
worsted. 

Hanging  down  from  the  center  ceiling,  where  the 
gable  forms,  are  boots  and  shoes,  while  under  these 
there  are  little  boxes  of  knick-knacks.  In  a  corner 
rope  and  kettles,  suits  of  clothing,  and  guns  and  straw 
hats,  are  in  an  orderly,  if  incongruous,  ensemble.  We 
see  traps,  for  sale  or  barter,  hanging  about. 

A  curious  little  sign,  in  very  fine  handwriting, 
states : 

No  person  to  go  behind  the  counter. 

"Coy.,"  we  remark,  is  the  abbreviation  used  here 
for  "Company." 

In  the  rear,  we  see  the  "skin  room,"  where  the  furs 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  by  cords. 

We  step  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  big  room  where 
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a  lamp  is  hanging.  Beneath  its  flickering  light  the 
clerk  tells  us  of  the  origin  of  the  very  long  gun  which  is 
always  associated  with  northern  wilds.  The  Indians, 
it  seems,  would  be  paid  by  the  Company  so  much  the 
'length  of  a  gun"  for  a  pile  of  a  certain  sort  of  skins,  and 
little  by  little,  the  Company  increased  the  length  of  the 
guns.  When  in  his  trading  an  Indian  received  a  larger 
gun  than  ever  before,  from  the  Company  store,  he  was 
of  course  delighted,  failing  utterly  to  realize  that  an  inch 
or  so  more  of  furs  would  be  included  in  the  measure- 
ment "by  the  gun,"  when  he  traded  back  to  the  post. 

On  that  farther  side  of  the  store  we  note  shelves  of 
crackers,  condensed  milk,  and  candy.  We  indulge  in 
.come  of  the  last-named,  which  costs  sixty-five  cents  a 
pound,  though  the  most  ordinary  sort  of  molasses 
candy  coated  with  chocolate. 

Over  near  the  crackers  are  paper  sacks  of  hops,  with 
which  one  may  brew  his  own  beer.  Then  there  are  figs 
and  knives,  and  old-time  powder  horns,  these  last  cost- 
ing ninety  cents  each. 

With  our  candy  we  leave  the  store,  strolling  about 
among  the  clustered  buildings  which  constitute  the 
settlement. 

We  return  to  our  steamer  for  dinner,  thankful  to  be 
rid  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  are  more  terrible  here  than 
in  Jersey.  Flies,  too,  bite  one  savagely,  on  shore,  and 
beautiful  as  is  Rigolet  from  the  deck,  we  do  not  envy 
in  the  least  the  young  minister  who  leaves  us  here 
and  who  is  to  build  a  church  at  Lester's  Point,  some 
miles  distant;  or  the  half-breed  trappers  we  met 
on  the  cruise,  who  likewise  part  company  with  us 
at  this  place. 
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COMPANY  TYPES 


When  we  come  on  deck  again,  after  the  meal,  our 
ship  is  veritably  surrounded  by  the  small,  two-masted 
skiffs  of  the  Indians,  unloading  their  winter  supplies 
from  the  steamer. 

In  tall  sealskin  boots  that  reach  to  the  knees,  blue 
overalls,  suspenders  loosely  hung  over  pink  flannel 
shirts,  and  caps  fitted  tight  down  on  the  head,  their 
raven-black  hair  escaping  over  the  forehead,  these  men 
are  pictures,  indeed.  Others,  likewise  loading  their 
own  little  ships,  wear  quaint  pointed  black  hats. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  them  joke  at  their  labors. 

A  typical  trapper,  wearing  a  round  woolen  cap, 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  alpaca  crown,  white  trousers, 
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and  a  brown  vest  patched  with  blue,  his  curly  black 
hair  contrasting  with  a  snow-white  beard,  stops  a 
moment,  that  we  may  take  a  snap-shot  of  him.  Then 
he  continues  his  task  of  transferring  a  huge  box  of 
soap  to  his  canoe.  We  remark  the  other  freight  he 
already  has  down  there  —  barrels  and  great  casks 
and  what  not. 

One  and  all  of  these  characters  recall  forcibly 
Cooper's  "Leather  Stocking  Tales." 

This  place  is  the  official  seat  or  office  of  the  factor 
of  the  whole  Labrador  coast  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and,  as  time  allows,  we  go  ashore  once 
again  to  inspect  his  seat. 

Two  young  medical  students  of  Harvard  accom- 
pany us  on  this  landing.  The  youths  came  straight 
from  Boston  to  Battle  Harbor  (the  first  point  on  the 
Labrador  from  the  South)  in  a  launch,  hugging  the 
shore,  excepting  where  the  Bay  of  Fundy  must 
be  crossed.  It  was  a  daring  feat,  to  say  the 
least. 

We  are  anxious  for  a  stroll  into  the  wilds,  the  real 
haunts  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  Indians  here  when  out 
after  game.  We  saunter,  therefore,  over  rocks  cov- 
ered with  lichens,  and  among  the  very  low  partridge- 
berry  plants,  and  brush  over  bake-apple  bushes  and 
fireweed  and  sweet-fern,  the  last  named  of  which 
grows  to  a  shrub  of  some  size  here. 

Turning  a  moment,  we  gaze  back  at  the  wide  inlet 
of  water,  and  the  white  station  and  the  boats,  and 
the  far  mountains  beyond.  Truly,  it  is  a  primitive 
region  still,  here  at  Rigolet. 

It  is  boggy  among  the  boulders,  and  the  soft  moss 
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grows  softer  still  underfoot.     Gray  in  masses,  and  built 
up  of  cuplets,  is  that  carpeting. 

The  flies  grow  more  and  more  pestiferous.  We 
therefore  strike  through  the  tangles  of  the  shore, 
where  small  rocks  and  teepees  of  firewood  await  us. 


ON  THE  SHORE  AT  RIGOLET 

We  remark  the  cloud  shadows  on  the  forest-clad  moun- 
tains across  the  water,  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  any 
we  have  yet  seen  within  the  wilds. 

We  hear  birds  twittering  in  the  bushes  (for  seme 
remain  here  the  winter  through)  and  stop  to  gather 
the  blue  clam  shells  on  the  beach.  In  places  we  see 
here  a  bright  yellow  moss,  Then  there  is  a  wild 
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fringe  of  grass,  almost  at  the  water's  edge.  On  the 
shore,  a  few  splendid  dark  blue  vetches,  like  the  sweet- 
peas  of  Ohio,  blossom,  survivals  of  a  summer's  patch. 
Some  blue  iris  linger  still,  and  on  one  such  flower  we 
find  many  dead  flies,  poisoned  by  a  fungus  growth 
which  attacks  the  plant.  Laurel  and  larches  and 
spruces,  on  the  other  hand,  mark  the  confines  of 
the  wilderness,  the  forbidden  land. 

In  a  pool  there  are  the  larvae  of  the  mosquitoes,  and 
our  medical  friends  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  of  the  malaria-carrying  kind.  By  stamping 
the  earth,  and  like  methods,  they  try  to  discover  if  the 
insects  have  a  sense  of  sight  or  of  sound. 

We  are  shown  the  point  where  Hubbard  the  ill- 
fated  struck  inland  on  his  fatal  expedition  to  the  wilds, 
and  again  we  think  of  "The  Lure."  Just  a  wilderness, 
of  a  slight  evergreen  growth  and  of  rock,  unfolds 
itself  to  our  eyes  here. 

As  we  stroll  along,  our  friends  chat  of  Dr.  Gren- 
fell,  one  telling  how,  on  his  hospital  ship,  there  is  a 
room  equipped  with  several  swinging  cots,  where 
treatment  is  given  while  the  ship  skirts  the  coast. 

From  this  conversation  rambles  to  the  movement  to 
substitute  reindeer  here  for  the  Eskimo  dogs,  the 
former  being  harmless  as  compared  with  the  latter. 

We  come  on  some  old  boats,  upturned  on  the  beach 
and  covered  with  evergreen  brush,  to  what  end  we 
cannot  discover. 

We  find  the  cemetery,  a  field  of  boulders,  where 
each  grave  is  covered  with  rocks,  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  voracious  dogs. 

Passing  a  sod-house,  we  turn  back  to  the  settlement, 
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there  to  watch  those  same  beautiful  Eskimo  dogs  go 
to  the  water's  edge  and,  in  turn,  dive  in  for  the  fish 
on  which  they  feed.  Some  of  the  dogs  are  devouring 


A  GRAVE  PROTECTED  FROM  THE  DOGS 

the  fish  which  two  little  girls  are  catching  for  them  - 
sculpin,  these,  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  inlet. 

One  of  the  dogs  has  a  litter  of  four  cunning  little 
pups.  We  should  like  to  pet  them,  but  dare  not 
while  the  mother  is  near. 

The  dogs  are  friendly,  but  come  close  only  at  the 
call  of  their  accustomed  driver,  nor  will  they  permit 
us  to  go  very  near  to  them. 

A  charming  young  mistress  of  the  wilds  comes  out 
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of  the  factor's  home.  She  is  the  factor's  sister,  and 
her  hair  —  away  up  here  almost  at  56°  north  latitude, 
is  done  in  approved  pompadour  style. 

The  office  here  at  Rigolet,  she  tells  us,  is  the  build- 
ing in  which  Lord  Strathcona,  now  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada  at  London,  stayed  when  at  this 
post.  Here  it  was  that  the  Strathcona  who  is  now 
head  of  the  Company  married  his  present  half -Indian 
wife. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  our  vessel.  Upon 
its  deck  in  the  sunshine  we  copy  our  notes;  stopping 
now  and  then  to  look  off  across  the  blue  water,  rip- 
pling as  the  sun  plays  upon  it,  and  to  sweep  with  the 
eye  the  huge  mountains  rising  about,  with  the  forests 
which  clothe  them,  built  up  of  trees  so  very  erect. 
Like  innumerable  sets  of  distant  church-spires,  those 
evergreens  seem.  Now  and  then  their  symmetry  is 
broken  by  a  clump  of  lighter-hued  birches. 

At  the  one  side  of  the  prospect  shimmer  the  low, 
snowy-white  frame  buildings  of  Rigolet,  the  red  flag 
on  the  pole  for  relief ,  and  four  of  the  two-masted  skiffs 
in  the  harbor  to  give  just  the  needed  touch  of  life  to 
the  landscape. 

Our  half-breed  friends,  the  trappers,  are  leaving 
Rigolet  now  in  their  own  skiffs,  and,  as  they  go,  they 
fire  a  rifle,  again  and  again  and  again.  Both  as  a 
salute,  in  token  of  departure,  and  to  test  the  gun 
(which  is  new)  do  they  set  the  wild  echoes  re-echoing 
here. 

Aboard  the  boat  now  there  has  come  another  fel- 
low of  the  region,  who  was  with  Hubbard's  expedition 
when  it  was  here,  and  we  enjoy  sitting  out  in  the  sun- 
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shine  on  the  after-deck  listening  to  his  account  of 
that  trip.  He  is  a  bright  young  half-breed,  very  dark- 
skinned  (the  darker  for  his  blue  cap  and  his  blue  shirt, 
with  a  deeper  blue  stripe)  and  having  almond-shaped 
eyes.  The  pupils  of  these  eyes  are  a  rich  brown,  in  a 
setting  of  exceptionally  bright  blue,  and  they  look 
directly  at  one  as  he  utters  his  always  kindly,  "Yes, 
zur!" 

The  Indians  from  the  interior  and  the  Eskimos  from 
the  northward  are  leaving  the  ship  now  in  numbers. 
Soon  we  are  under  way.  It  is  farewell  to  Rigolet,  but 
only  for  a  while,  since  we  shall  return  ere  long.  There 
is  just  one  more  post  on  the  cruise,  the  northernmost 
to  be  reached  by  regular  navigation  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  If  we  would  go  farther  than  this  next 
point,  Davis  Inlet,  we  should  have  to  hire  a  boat  of 
our  own,  as  for  polar  exploration;  and  then,  doubt- 
less, we  should  go  from  the  States  to  Tromsoe, 
in  Norway,  and  there  cross  back  again  to  the  west,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  less  ice-choked  passages. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

LIKE  every  one  else  who  cares  to  know  of  what  lies 
beyond  his  own  little  local  world,  we  have  often  won- 
dered what  "the  end  of  things"  to  the  northward  is 
like.  Not  the  North  Pole,  exactly,  but  supposing  one 
should  go  by  vessel  as  far  north  as  he  could  possibly 
go  in  an  ocean  steamer,  not  chartering  a  boat  of  his 
own,  where  then  would  he  land? 

The  limit  of  regular  travel,  it  seems,  is  Nain,  a  Mora- 
vian mission  station  to  the  Eskimos,  there  on  the  Lab- 
rador close  to  the  fifty-sixth  degree,  and  it  is  only  twice 
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a  year  that  the  ice  allows  the  steamer  to  get  that  far. 
Only  a  little  oftener  does  it  reach  the  next  nearer  point 
on  the  coast,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at 
Davis  Inlet. 

The  Moravian  mission  stations  are  interesting,  of 
course,  but  a  visit  to  one  would  hardly  form  part  of 
such  an  expedition  as  ours,  which  has  for  its  object  a 
study  of  the  creatures  of  the  wild.  So  we  content 
ourselves  with  Davis  Inlet,  and  one  Sunday  evening, 


SOME  PEOPLE  OF  THE  WILDS 


nine  days  after  leaving  St.  John's  —  storms,  adverse 
winds,  and  ice,  notwithstanding  —  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  our  trip  up  the  Labrador,  a  thousand  odd 
miles  north  of  Newfoundland's  capital. 

Coming  out  on  deck,  we  note  that  we  have  taken 
aboard  an  Eskimo  pilot,  and  along  with  him  there 
have  joined  us  a  number  of  Eskimo  women.  They 
are  picturesque  creatures,  one  and  all,  but  the  sun  has 
gone,  and,  with  it,  the  chance  of  photographing  our 
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visitors.  Of  one  of  the  women  we  should  particu- 
larly like  a  picture.  She  wears  a  great  white  hood, 
edged  about  with  the  brown  fur  of  the  muskrat  and 
further  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  cloth  piped  with 
red,  on  which  is  embroidered  a  floral  design,  in  red  and 
blue  and  green.  The  whole  is  decidedly  attractive, 
and  was  made  by  the  wearer  herself  on  —  an  American 
sewing  machine ! 

To  the  hood  is  attached  a  white  cape,  trimmed  with 
four  red  bands,  on  which  dots  of  the  blue  are  em- 
broidered at  intervals.  On  the  head,  inside  the  hood, 
we  notice  a  piece  of  plaid  cloth,  folded  square,  and  set 
on  her  hair,  so  that  just  a  bit  shows  over  the  forehead, 
in  a  manner  intended,  we  are  told,  to  be  ornamental. 
Over  her  dress  of  shrimp  pink,  a  blue  checked  apron 
is  worn. 

She  keeps  her  hands  up  her  sleeves,  by  crossing  her 
arms,  a  habit  of  Eskimo  women  which  is  doubtless 
acquired  in  times  of  cold  weather. 

Another  woman  we  single  out  for  our  notebook. 
She  wears  the  same  style  of  hood,  but  her  dress  is 
brown  and  her  apron  a  bluish  purple.  The  Eskimos 
here  are  exceedingly  small  in  stature.  In  complexion 
they  are  a  very  dark  brown.  One  of  these  women 
looks  like  an  Indian  squaw. 

Of  course  the  pilot  comes  in  for  an  inspection.  He 
wears  seal  boots,  white  trousers,  and  a  scarlet  sweater, 
a  blue  coat  that  is  several  sizes  too  large,  and  a  cap. 

He  is  telling  of  expected  visitors  to  the  post,  the 
Cree  Indians.  These  come  from  the  far  northwest  of 
Davis  Inlet  annually  with  furs  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  they  are  due  now,  but  have  not  yet  arrived. 
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Meantime  we  are  getting  into  Davis  Inlet,  the  end 
of  our  journey  northward. 

Here,  down  on  the  shore,  there  is  a  cluster  of  snowy 
white  buildings  set  close  together.  Then  there  is  one 
other  building,  separated  from  the  rest.  The  houses 
in  the  first  group  are  all  alike  in  style,  resembling  an 
American  barn  with  one  gable,  red  roofs  and  white 
walls,  and  over  all  there  floats  the  red  flag  with  the 
"H.  B.  C."  which  we  have  learned  to  know.  Here, 
too,  everything  belongs  to  the  Company. 

Behind  the  settlement  there  slopes  a  hill  covered 
with  a  spruce  forest.  It  is  good  to  see  trees  again, 
after  miles  of  rocky  barrens.  About  the  forest,  at  one 
side,  there  towers  a  mighty  mountain  of  bare  rock, 
very  picturesque,  though  bleak.  In  the  forest,  we  make 
out  a  solitary  cabin,  like  some  Virginia  mountain  home. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  inlet  rises  a  range  of  barren 
mountains,  on  which  one  sees  only  an  occasional  sparse 
patch  of  spruce  forest. 

The  crew  of  the  ship  are  very  busy  here,  so  the  three 
New  York  tourists  and  we  row  ashore.  We  land  at 
a  long,  slippery  pier. 

Savage  Eskimo  dogs  are  all  about  to  greet  us.  One 
of  these  dogs  has  six  pretty  puppies. 

We  pass  the  two  small  storehouses  in  which  the  furs 
are  kept,  then  come  to  the  Company's  store,  closed  to- 
day. We  are  consoled  when  we  hear  that  it  is  practi- 
cally empty  now,  supplies  for  it  having  come  on  our 
own  steamer. 

The  home  of  the  agent,  enclosed  with  a  white  paling 
fence,  lies  next  on  our  route.  A  dwelling  for  the 
Eskimo  servants  is  here  likewise,  a  hall  running  through 
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MISSION   ESKIMOS 

its  center,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  a  room  practically 
barren  of  furniture.  There  is  a  bench  against  the  wall 
in  each,  and  over  this  hang  some  clothes.  Across  one 
room  a  rope  is  stretched,  and  from  this  moccasins  and 
stockings  hang  to  dry.  In  this  room,  too,  are  crowded 
the  Eskimo  and  some  Irish  servants  as  well,  for  the 
rooms  serve  as  a  general  lounging-place.  Up-stairs 
are  their  sleeping  quarters. 

The  Eskimos  here,  one  and  all,  are  in  native  dress, 
a  crude  costume,  which  includes  seal  boots  for  the 
men.  They  gather  around  us,  and  we  induce  the 
woman  wearing  the  white  hood,  whom  we  saw  first  of 
all,  to  sell  us  this  for  two  dollars. 
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These  people  are  very  kindly  and  merry.  Trappers 
in  the  winter,  fishermen  in  the  summer,  they  are  real 
creatures  of  the  wild,  whether  performing  these  labors 
for  themselves  or  in  the  Company's  hire. 

A  schoolteacher  from  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has 
been  staying  over  here  one  trip  of  the  steamer  to  study 
the  Eskimos,  joins  our  party. 

Meantime  the  mists  come  down  and  swallow  up  the 
bay.  In  the  fog  we  row  back  to  our  steamer,  content 
that  we  have  seen  all  there  is  to  see. 

It  is  pouring,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  shelter  of  even 
the  miserable  dining-saloon,  where  the  rest  of  the 
tourists  have  gathered,  and  where  we  can  hear  the 
rain  beat  on  the  roof  and  the  rumble  of  the  windlass 
on  deck.  We  take  on  freight  all  through  the  night, 
and  so  this  rumble  and  recoil  accompany  the  song  of 
our  pen  as  we  write  letters  home. 

Next  morning  we  are  still  at  the  inlet,  but  at  eight 
o'clock  we  weigh  anchor,  and  are  soon  steaming 
southward. 

WINTER  AT  RIQOLET 

WHEN  we  land  again  at  Rigolet  we  feel  that  we  are  at 
home,  for  here  we  have  decided  to  spend  the  winter, 
that  we  may  be  ready  for  the  seal  fishery  as  soon  as 
the  ice  opens  in  March. 

And  what  a  winter  it  is ! 

In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  watch  the  men 
feed  the  Eskimo  dogs,  from  the  great  kettle  in  which 
the  meat  or  the  fish  has  been  cooked  for  them;  for 
they  are  given  cooked  meat  always,  to  keep  them  from 
growing  even  more  savage  than  the  cold  seems  to  make 
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them.     And  how  they  do  eat !    There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  their  stomachs. 

Then  in  great  fur  coats  loaned  us  by  the  factor,  and 
wearing  boots  and  caps,  we  step  out  through  the  deep 
snow  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Everything  now 
is  white  with  snow;  there  is  no  sound,  save  the  occa- 
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sional  crash  of  some  branch  beneath  its  burden,  or  the 
rhythmic  tinkle-tinkle  of  melting  ice.  Sometimes, 
too,  we  hear  the  distant  baying  of  a  wolf  or  maybe, 
near  at  hand,  the  chirp  of  some  hungry  bird. 

The  bay  is  frozen,  and  on  the  ice  snow  has  gathered. 
The  great  sheet  of  ice  leads  off  to  the  haze  which 
marks  the  ocean.  It  is  cold — very,  very  cold.  We  ap- 
preciate as  never  before  the  loneliness  of  life  in  the  wilds. 

When  the  sun  gets  higher,  we  see  the  women  coming 
from  the  little  houses,  to  sew  and  to  chat  with  one 
another.  The  men  go  about  muffled  up,  and  seem- 
ingly without  much  to  do. 

Now,  we  hear  a  noise  among  the  "huskies,"  as  the 
dogs  are  called,  then  the  slish  of  runners  on  the  snow, 
and  ere  long  a  great  sled  comes  merrily  into  the  grounds 
before  the  buildings. 

A  man  leaps  off,  and  while  the  others,  here,  lend  a 
hand  with  the  skins,  makes  his  way  into  the  office. 

The  season  has  been  very  good;  he  has  many  skins 
already,  and  besides,  he  was  close  by  (his  nearest  telt 
is  just  over  the  mountains)  so  he  thought  he  would 
come  in  with  what  he  had.  Were  he  to  confess  it, 
he  was  hungry  for  company;  longed  to  meet  some  of 
his  kind,  and  maybe  he  was  getting  out  of  tobacco,  or 
thought  he  might  get  the  loan  of  some  book  to  take 
back  with  him. 

So  he  has  come  in  to  the  post. 

What  beauties  are  these  skins  he  is  exposing  to  the 
critical  view  of  the  agent !  Yes,  that  silver  fox  alone 
will  wipe  out  all  debts  to  the  Company. 

Now,  for  those  martens  will  he  have  some  new  traps? 
No,  he  prefers  one  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay  blankets 
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-scarlet  blankets  woven  in  England,  with  four  or 
three  or  two  stripes  or  "points,"  as  they  are  called  here, 
in  black,  at  one  side,  to  indicate  the  size.  One  can  sleep 

in  the  wet  with- 
out fear,  in  those 
blankets,  and 
that  is  what  the 
trapper  desires. 

One  day  an- 
other trapper 
comes  to  the  post. 
We  make  friends 
with  him,  and  he 
invites  us  to  re- 
turn to  his  telt 
with  him.  He 
promises  to  bring 
us  back  in  a  few 
days,  for  we  do 
not  care  t  o  g  o 
over  the  long, 
laborious  circuit 
marked  out  b  y 
his  traps. 

What  a  jaunt  it  is!  He  has  no  "huskies/'  so  of 
course  we  walk.  We  follow  marks  in  the  forest  that 
only  a  trapper  knows.  We  take  the  frozen  water- 
courses, as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  along.  Some- 
times we  step  into  a  hidden  drift,  and  he  has  to  help 
us  out. 

Then,  again,  down  long  stretches  of  mountain  we  go, 
on  snowshoes  which  he  has  provided.  Going  up  hill, 
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however,  is  another  story,  and  what  a  dragging  way  it  is ! 
How  the  wind  stings  our  faces!  How  numb  our  feet 
become,  even  beneath  the  boots!  And  yet  we  should 
not  have  been  willing  to  miss  it. 

We  stop,  on  the  way,  at  his  traps.  Some  are  empty, 
some  have  the 
prey,  usually 
dead  and  frozen, 
inside.  Once  we 
must  stop  while 
he  sets  the 
spring.  His  fin- 
gers never  seem 
to  grow  numb. 

We  reach  the 
telt  and  in  a  jiffy 
he  has  wood  in 

the  stove,  a  fire  burning,  a  kettle  and  a  frying  pan  on. 
He  bids  us  warm  ourselves  (for  already  there  is  a  roar- 
ing fire,  and  the  frost  on  the  walls  inside  has  begun  to 
run  in  melting)  and,  promising  to  be  back  shortly, 
goes  out. 

We  open  books,  but  before  we  have  half  looked 
through  them,  we  hear  two,  three  shots  outside. 
Then  our  host  is  back,  with  a  brace  of  wild-fowl.  He 
plucks  them,  cleans  them,  and  cooks  them,  in  his  primi- 
tive way,  and  we  eat  them.  Good?  We  have  never 
eaten  anything  quite  so  good! 

Then  he  shows  us  some  more  skins  he  has  left  here, 
with  only  the  wind  and  the  fear  of  the  faraway  king 
to  protect  them.  There  are  no  thieves,  however,  to 
come  to  these  telts,  as  readily  there  might  be.  In 
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fact,  people  here 
are  far  more  hon- 
est than  many 
we  have  known  at 
home.  Who  of 
us,  there,  would 
think  of  laying 
our  most  pre- 
cious possessions 
in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  then 
going  away,  leav- 
ing the  house- 
door  wide  open? 
Now  our  friend 
must  be  off  on 
his  rounds,  but 
on  our  account 
he  will  come 

back  this  evening,  instead  of  going  to  the  next  telt. 

While  he  is  gone  we  amuse  ourselves  as  we  can.     We 

go  out  for  a  run  on  our  snowshoes.     We  practice  with 

his  gun,  using  the  limbs  of  trees  for  targets.      We  read 

and  doze. 
We  are  glad  of  this  experience,  but  believe  we  should 

tire  of  life  in  a  telt.     We  long  already  to  be  back  at 

the  post. 

With  evening  the  trapper  returns,  bringing  some 

venison  for  supper,  and  he  bakes  us  some  buckwheat 

cakes.     The  meal  over,  he  tells  stories  of  the  wilds. 
Through  the  window  we  can  see  the  aurora  borealis, 

and,    again,   the   crescent   moon   silvering  the   trees. 


AT  BATTLE  HARBOR 
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Once  an  Arctic  hare,  snowy  white,  stops  just  in  the 
path  of  the  light  thrown  by  our  candle,  looks  in,  then 
disappears.  The  wood  crackles  and  spits  in  the  stove, 
and  the  draught  roars  in  the  chimney. 

At  bed-time,  we  toss  ourselves  on  bunks  of  sweet- 
scented  cedar  boughs,  and  sleep  —  how  we  sleep ! 

In  the  morning,  we  are  up  early,  and  after  breakfast 
return  to  the  post. 

Then  another  day  we  spend  in  the  fur-room  and 
learn  to  compare  and  set  value  on  furs.  There  is  so 
much  about  the  wilds  to  be  learned  of  which  we  had  no 
idea  before. 

Then,  at  last,  comes  the  news  that  the  factor  is 
going  south,  from  post  to  post  on  his  sleds,  and  if  we 
would  get  to  Newfoundland  in  season  for  the  seal- 
fishery,  we  must  prepare  to  depart. 

It  is  a  long,  long  ride  on  these  komatiks,  as  the  dog 
sleds  are  called.  The  ride  is  a  cold  one,  too,  through 
forests  and  across  frozen  bays. 

When  we  get  to  Battle  Harbor,  the  first  port  of  call 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  the  factor  has  business 
at  the  hospital,  the  ice  has  broken  enough  in  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  for  a  boat  to  get  us  through.  Then, 
safe  on  Newfoundland,  we  travel  by  other  dog-sleds  to 
St.  John's. 

AFTER  THE  SEAL 

THERE   are  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  our  crew, 
away  up  here  on  the  ice  north  of — well,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  say  north  of  just  what  point  on  the  coast  we 
are  now. 
We  returned  to  St.  John's  with  the  spring,  as  the 
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ice  opened,  in  season  to  board  the  first  ship  to  force 
her  way  into  the  little  "tickles"  (as  the  Labradoreans 
term  the  straits  or  sluiceways  between  the  bergs),  to 
the  northward  in  search  of  seal. 

It  is  just  a  week  since  we  left  Newfoundland.  March 
2  was  the  date  of  our  sailing ;  by  the  26th  we  expect 
to  be  back.  Three  weeks  is  an  average  sealing  voyage 
to  the  Arctics 

At  last  we  come  upon  a  herd  of  seals.  Hundreds- 
thousands — of  them,  there  seem  to  be,  scattered  over 
the  ice  here,  this  March  morning. 

Wlience  have  they  come? 

Whither  will  they  go  when  the  ice  has  melted? 

Where  shall  we  begin  with  the  slaughter?  —  for 
that  is  about  what  it  will  amount  to  before  we  have 
been  up  here  very  long. 

First  of  all  the  seal ;  they  interest  us  —  the  mothers, 
or  "cows,"  with  their  sleek  brown  sides;  the  more 
savage  bull-seals,  guardians  of  the  herds;  and  then, 
the  dear  little  "pups,"  unique  among  babies  of  the 
frozen  North  in  the  way  in  which  Nature  protects  them 
from  their  foes. 

No  one  knows  whither  the  seal  herd  disappears  in 
the  springtime  when  the  ice  melts.  At  that  season 
they  simply  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  re- 
appear the  following  winter,  for  as  surely  as  the  ice 
again  comes  down,  off  Newfoundland,  and  the  stately 
bergs  choke  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  separating 
England's  oldest  colony  from  the  mainland,  the  seal 
will  be  back  there  to  breed. 

Born  on  the  ice,  the  seal  babies  are  the  color  of  the 
iceberg  —  pure  white,  save  in  places  where  the  fur 
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darkens  to  a  cream  color,  just  as  the  blotches  of  color 
mar  the  spotless  whiteness  of  the  ice-cathedrals.  From 
afar  the  bear  or  other  foes  of  the  helpless  little  seal 
cannot  see  them. 

Helpless?  The  most  helpless  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  baby  seal.  It  cannot  even  swim  away  from  danger. 
Not  until  it  is  about  three  months  of  age  does  Mother 
Nature  fit  it  to  brave  the  waters.  The  old  dame  pro- 
tects the  infant  seal  by  keeping  him  thus  helpless. 
If  he  were  able,  when  danger  threatened  Baby  Seal 
would  flop  over  into  the  sea,  where  pursuit  would  be 
particularly  easy  for  the  enemy. 

By  the  time  the  babe  is  three  months  old,  the  ice  has 
drifted  down  and  met  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  cause  the  bergs  to  crack  and  break, 
and  the  "cub"  icebergs  to  melt  away.  Then  the  little 
one  must  swim  or  perish,  and  swim  he  does,  off  with 
the  herd  to  places  of  which  no  man  yet  knows. 

How  we  enjoy  watching  them,  while  yet  our  vessel 
is  seeking  a  favorable  point  at  which  to  drop  anchor! 

"What  intelligence  they  must  have!"  an  old  seal 
hunter  near  us  exclaims.  A  seal,  he  tells  us,  will 
leave  an  ice-floe  at  four  in  the  morning  bent  on  some 
submarine  errand.  While  it  is  gone  this  ice  is  travel- 
ing south  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour,  and  this  not 
due  south,  but  as  the  wind,  which  catches  the  bergs  as 
it  would  the  sails  of  a  three-master,  may  dictate. 
Still,  back  to  that  particular  floe,  late  at  night,  that 
seal  will  come.  How  does  he  find  it?  That  is  a  riddle 
beyond  the  answer  of  man.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if 
man  could  do  the  same. 

Standing  there  on  the  deck,  watching  the  seal,  our 
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friend  tells  us  other  stories  about  the  herds.  Once,  he 
says,  he  saw  a  mother  seal  clamber  upon  a  floe  to  where 
her  cubs  were  playing.  Three  of  these  she  thrashed 


PERILS  BESETTING  THE  SEALER 


soundly  with  her  flipper ;  then,  turning  on  her  side,  she 
proceeded  to  give  milk  to  the  fourth. 

But  we  and  our  vessel? 

When  we  started,  it  was  in  company  with  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  almost  every  one  of  them 
drunk.  Intoxicated  though  they  were,  singularly 
enough,  there  has  been  no  disputing  among  them, 
nor  will  there  be  any  during  the  cruise.  They  are  out 
after  seal  and  have  no  time  for  quarrels.  There  are 
altogether  too  many  seal  for  these  hunters  to  waste 
time  in  words  over  them. 
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Now  and  then,  two  ships'  crews  will  unite  to  "kill." 
When  it  comes  to  the  division  of  the  "sculp"  (as  the  fat 
inside  the  seal  is  called),  an  altercation  may  ensue,  and 
ere  very  long  this,  that  and  the  other  sealer  may  be 
heard  boasting  how  he  "threw  a  man."  Sealing,  how- 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  SEAL 

ever,  as  a  rule  is  full  enough  of  perils  of  other  sorts  to 
prevent  men  inviting  danger. 

Christmas  week,  in  the  little  Newfoundland  towns, 
the  families  gather  at  each  home  in  turn  for  an  even- 
ing's frolic,  and,  after  supper,  the  old  folks  withdraw 
to  the  sitting-room  to  settle  prices  for  the  seal- 
fishery  next  season.  It  is  then  that  one  hears  interest- 
ing tales  of  these  cruises  —  then  or  while  some  old  fish- 
erman works  on  his  boots  in  the  winter  preparatory 
to  the  March  departure. 

Between    the    seal    and    other    fishery  —  for   they 
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always  speak  of  seal-hunting  as  a  "fishery"  -  an  aver- 
age family  will  clear  perhaps  three  hundred  dollars  in  a 
year,  the  seal-taking  occupying  the  men  in  March, 
April  and  May. 

But  we  are  about  to  land  at  the  sealing. 

And  the  landing  is  a  lively  one !  No  time  is  lost  by 
anyone.  Men  seize  the  punts,  lower  them,  drag  them 
over  the  ice  to  another  floe,  and  are  at  the  killing 
before  one  realizes  what  they  are  about.  Others  are 
making  certain  of  the  position  of  the  largest  herds. 
Still  others  are  selecting  gaffs  with  which  to  despatch 
the  seals. 

Somehow  things  are  different  from  what  they  have 
been  pictured.  In  the  shops  of  St.  John's  we  saw 
photographs  of  the  sealery  on  the  ice.  In  fact,  the 
Newfoundland  postage  stamp  of  the  fifteen-cent  de- 
nomination, has  a  group  of  seals  on  it,  but  they  re- 
mind one  more  of  the  seal  off  the  California  coast  than 
of  the  seal  all  about  us  now.  Even  the  baby  seal 
mounted  by  jewelers  at  St.  John's,  and  sold  for  five 
dollars  to  the  occasional  tourist,  look  different  from  the 
babies  all  over  the  ice  here. 

They  tell  us  sealing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
"good  old  days."  To-day  sealing-ships  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  old-time  sealers,  as  we  aboard  this 
modern  vessel  realize.  The  Adventurer,  the  newest 
vessel  of  modern  type,  was  built  for  the  ice  (inci- 
dentally serving  in  the  general  trade  in  the  summer), 
and  is  fitted,  therefore,  with  steel  plates  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  down  under  her  keel.  The  boat 
was  built  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  where  so  many  of  the 
great  vessels  come  from.  In  the  two  years  that  this 
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vessel  has  been  in  the  ice,  she  has  already  brought  in 
thirty  thousand  sealskins. 

Now  all  sealing  is  done  by  steamers.  Formerly  it 
was  the  schooners  that  attended  to  the  business,  and 
at  one  time  there  were  between  five  and  six  hundred 
of  these  vessels,  ranging  from  brigs  to  four-masters,  up 
here  in  the  ice.  Boats  of  perhaps  fifty  ton  were  the 
maximum  size. 

Still  farther  back  the  Beothics — the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, well-nigh  the  last  of  whom  were  still  living 

here  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  - 
went  out  after  the 
seal.  Their  spears, 
twelve  feet  in 
length,  are  pre- 
served in  the  mu- 
seum at  St.  John's. 
In  the  same  mu- 
seum the  mummy 
of  a  Beothic  baby 
rests  on  a  mat  of 
the  seal-bladder,  and  there  are  specimens  of  their  skin 
boots  as  well. 

Meantime,  while  imbibing  information,  we  are  mak- 
ing our  way  over  the  ice  to  the  seal. 

Within  the  sealing-grounds  there  are  now  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  boats  from  St.  John's,  each 
vessel  with  anywhere  from  a  hundred  and  seventy  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  even  more  men.  Each  of 
these  ships  is  owned  by  some  great  company,  and  is  in 
charge  of  two  captains,  a  sealing-captain  and  a  sailing- 
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READY  TO  GET  OVERBOARD   FOR  THE  DAY'S  KILLING 

captain.  Then  there  are  three  engineers,  several 
firemen,  two  barrelsmen,  and  three  or  four  master 
watches  over  the  squads  of  men  on  the  ice.  The  rest 
of  the  men  aboard  are  seal-hunters  for  the  most  part- 

The  crew  is  paid  according  to  what  it  brings  in,  so 
the  men  work  hard.  Frequently  a  thirtieth  of  the 
cargo  will  be  shared  by  them. 

Our  steamer  has  been  "stuck"  into  the  solid  ice,  or 
jam,  and  remains  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  companies  of 
men  who  are  scattering  in  every  direction  from  it. 

Yonder  we  see  a  seal.  We  take  our  smaller  boat 
and  gaff  and  are  after  it. 

Maybe  the  seal  is  a  wary  fellow,  in  which  case  he 
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will  slip  off  into  a  break  of  the  ice  and  escape.  But 
no ;  he  seems  to  be  indolent,  or  innocent,  and  awaits 
our  approach  unconcerned.  We  kill  him  easily  with 
a  blow  on  the  head ;  then,  while  he  is  still  in  his  death 
throes,  a  swift  cut  up  the  breast  and  he  is  despatched. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  the  first  two  operations  are 
performed,  the  thick  fat  inside  the  seal  is  cut  off,  the 
skin  having  been  removed  first,  of  course.  The  car- 
cass is  left  on  the  ice. 

So  cold  is  it  in  these  latitudes  that  the  fat,  the  "sculp," 
is  frozen  almost  immediately,  and  as  it  does  not  "run," 
sculps  are  piled  one  on  another  and  left  until  evening, 
when  the  men  take  long  sled-loads  of  them  to  the  ship. 

Out  on  the  ice  the  work  goes  on  the  livelong  day. 
It  is  every  man  for  himself,  and  cold  work  it  is !  Fires 
are  not  often  built  on  the  ice,  lest  they  melt  or  soften 
the  treacherous  crust. 

At  noon  such  of  the  men  as  are  near  enough  return 
to  the  ship  for  dinner.  Occasionally  there  will  be  a 
young  seal  carcass  on  the  menu,  for  young  seal  is  very 
good  eating  indeed.  At  other  times,  however,  the 
men  make  the  best  of  the  hard  biscuit,  and  maybe  some 
pork,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from  the 
ship.  As  a  rule,  breakfast  and  supper  are  the  only 
meals  they  have  aboard. 

Evening  comes  on  late  in  these  latitudes,  and  as  it 
grows  dark,  one  is  always  tempted  to  stop  for  just  one 
more  seal ;  and  then  one  more,  and  then  that  one  par- 
ticularly large  fellow  over  the  next  rivulet  in  the  ice. 
So  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  when  darkness 
comes  a  man  finds  himself  too  far  from  the  vessel  to 
return  over  the  treacherous  ice,  in  the  night ;  or  mayhap 
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he  has  lost  his  way  for  the  time  being ;  or,  what  hap- 
pens most  frequently,  that  part  of  the  ice-floe  upon 
which  he  is  at  work  has  broken  away  from  the  rest 
and  he  finds  himself  a  prisoner  with  no  means  of  reach- 
ing the  place  where  the  boats  are  lying. 

This  means  a  night  on  the  ice,  a  penalty  Nature  oc- 


ON  THE  ICE 


casionally  exacts  for  the  killing  of  the  seal.  And  the 
experience  is  terrible  indeed.  The  cold  is  intense. 
The  night  wind  whistles  off  the  icebergs  and  cuts  the 
wanderer  to  the  bone.  He  hears  the  faraway  mewing 
of  seal,  and  then  the  thundering  crash  of  some  top- 
pling berg.  He  shivers  and  longs  for  day.  He  can- 
not sleep  for  the  cold! 
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MEN  TOWING  SEALS  TO  THE  SHIP 


A  few  years  ago  a  terrible  disaster  was  occasioned 
by  the  slipping  of  the  ice ;  some  forty  persons  were  hurt, 
drowned  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  vessel,  or  else 
frozen  outright  on  the  ice. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  being  frostbitten  is  to  walk 
around  and  around  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  floe 
the  night  through. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  SEALING   FLEET  IN  ST.  JOHN'S 

That  is  one  story.  The  other  —  well,  when  the 
ships  come  sailing  home,  the  holds  filled  with  "sculp/' 
then  it  is  quite  another. 

We  have  many  days  on  the  ice  before  we  are  ready 
for  this. 

Then  with  thirty-one  thousand  sculp  on  our  boat, 
we  start  for  St.  John's.  There  the  sculp,  or  fat,  will 
be  sold  by  the  quintal  —  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  roughly  speaking  —  and  this  is  worth  four 
dollars  and  a  quarter.  It  is  from  this  fat  that  the  oil 
is  extracted. 

At  the  island  capital,  the  skins  of  the  seal  are 
taken  from  the  ships  to  the  sealery,  or  seal  factory. 
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Once  there,  it  goes  first  to  a  skinner,  who  removes  the 
fat  clean  from  the  hide.  This  fat  is  wheeled,  with 
the  other  sculp,  to  a  series  of  buckets  mounted  on  an 
endless  chain,  which  carry  it  to  the  topmost  floor  of 
the  sealery.  Here  it  is  stored  in  a  pound  or  bin  till 
needed,  when  a  series  of  grinders  macerate  it  and 
drop  it  into  steaming  tanks. 

From  these  tanks  the  resultant  oil  is  passed  into 
wooden  chutes  that  seem  to  extend  off  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  end  finally  at  an  iron  pipe  set  erect  in  the 
center  of  a  vat.  This  pipe  is  so  arranged  that  the  oil 
coming  up  through  it  is  distributed  evenly  over  the 
vat ;  whence,  then,  it  goes  on  into  other  tanks  of  iron. 
These  latter  tanks  are  lined  with  a  wicker  matting, 
through  which  the  oil  will  pass  while  the  bits  of  blub- 
ber cannot.  And  so  into  four  of  the  huge  vats  the 
product  of  ten  thousand  seals  finds  its  way  every 
day  in  the  season.  Each  seal's  output  will  average 
fifty-two  pounds  here. 

Through  pipes  the  oil  goes  down  to  the  next  floor 
below,  where  receiving-tanks  await  it.  Thence,  in 
time,  it  is  pumped  into  the  sun  tanks,  built  out  on  the 
roof  of  an  adjacent  building.  There,  in  a  chamber 
built  like  a  florist's  conservatory,  to  right  and  left  of 
an  aisle  are  long  tanks  of  the  clear,  orange-colored 
liquid.  So  clear  is  it  that  one  may  make  out  the  flies 
drowned  in  the  oil  and  buried  at  the  bottom  —  these 
and  the  reflection  of  the  wooden  framework  in  which 
the  very  thick  panes  of  glass  overhead  are  set. 

In  this  chamber  the  oil  is  bleached.  The  glass 
panes  forming  the  roof  cause  the  sun's  rays  to  concen- 
trate, and  it  is  fairly  sweltering  in  here.  There  are 
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twelve  tons  of  oil  in  each  tank,  and  it  will  take  Old  Sol 
from  eight  to  ten  days  to  bleach  it  to  the  desired  white- 
ness —  better,  the  colorlessness  —  of  water. 

When  cooled,  they  tell  us,  the  oil  grows  thick  once 
more,  and  is  then  run  into  casks  of  forty-two  gallon' 
capacity. 

We  feel  the  heat  here  the  more  for  having  just  come 
from  the  ice  fields,  and  it  is  with  relief  that  we  make 
our  way  to  the  wharf,  where  our  homeward-bound 
steamer  lies  waiting.  We  have  enjoyed  our  journeying 
in  the  wilds,  but  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  we 
feel  we  have  had  a  sufficiency  now ;  we  long  for  civiliza- 
tion and  the  comforts  of  home. 


HALL'S    BAY    LINE 


A  typical  Labrador  trapper's  song,  one  of  the  many  by  Nickolaus  Ped- 
dle, sung  all  along  the  coast. 

You  rambling  boys  of  pleasure, 

Come  join  me  in  my  song, 
With  me  combine  your  muses  nine, 

It  won't  detain  you  long. 
In  vocal  strains  your  voices  raise, 

Like  birds  in  summer  time, 
That  sing  their  songs  with  liberty, 

Away  by  Hall's  Bay  Line. 

One  morning  as  I  walked  abroad, 

Just  at  the  break  of  day, 
The  early  thrush  perched  on  each  bush, 

Melodious  sung  its  lay. 
The  sun  sent  forth  its  tinted  rays, 

With  grandeur  most  sublime, 
To  sip  the  dew,  where  lilies  grew, 

Away  by  Hall's  Bay  Line. 

The  verdant  leaves  bedecked  the  trees, 
Beneath  the  sunny  glade; 
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And  opening  buds,  their  tiny  heads, 

Submissive  homage  paid. 
While  twice  ten  thousand  humming  birds, 

Their  notes  so  clear  define, 
In  raptures  swell,  o'er  brook  and  dell, 

Away  by  Hall's  Bay  Line. 

The  angler  with  his  hook  and  line, 

Glides  through  the  sunny  nooks, 
Enamored  with  those  dazzling  scenes, 

By  babbling,  purling  brooks. 
To  catch  the  trout  that  bask  and  play, 

In  Indian  Summer  time, 
In  placid  streams,  there  most  serene, 

Away  by  Hall's  Bay  Line. 

The  sportsman  with  his  dog  and  gun, 

Join  in  the  eager  chase, 
To  hunt  the  deer  that  frolic  there, 

Beneath  that  moss-clad  waste. 
Or  roving  through  some  lovely  copse, 

Or  down  some  deep  ravine, 
They  are  trapped  by  wily  man, 

Away  by  Hall's  Bay  Line, 
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